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SANTAYANA AND THE MYSTIC’S MOMENT 


By Tuomas R. Ketty, Earlham College 


When William James pronounced himself constitutionally in- 
capable of mystical experience, yet proceeded to deliver a classical 
lecture upon mysticism, he revealed an inner appreciation of his 


subject through first-hand experience. This conflict between 
James’ profession and his practice has been traced by Professor 
Bixler in his volume, Religion in the Philosophy of William 
James. <A similar contradiction lies within the work of San- 
tayana, for, although he thrusts out the hand of Esau, the voice 
is the voice of Jacob and the mystics. To be sure, Santayana 
never disavows experiencing just such moments of ecstasy as the 
mystics prize—in fact, he yearns for them. But his interpreta- 
tion of their significance is quite in the spirit of the reductionist. 
According to him the rude, crude, overgrown feeling of animal 
vitality, nay, a vitality nearer the vegetable, wells up from beneath 
and gives us those moments when men have vowed they quivered 
in the presence of the lofty, living Presence. “If the vegetative 
forces still predominate, all articulate experience may be lifted 
up and carried down-stream bodily by the elementary flood rising 
from beneath.” * 


1 Reason in Religion, p. 278. 
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I 


As we examine first his hostility to mysticism we shall be 
forced to ask whether he has truly understood the mystic’s moment 
and his claims, lest he be overthrowing a man of straw. 

With religion Santayana has no quarrel so long as it be taken 
as sheer poetry, romance, artistry, chance symbols of inward 
values.” This, which he calls primary religion, stands in contrast 
with secondary religion, practiced by the vast majority who mis- 
take symbols for facts and then either loudly proclaim falsehoods 
or become embittered because of the fraud they believe they dis- 
cover. Until men dismiss all notions of objectivity in religion, 
supplanting heavy-footed unimaginativeness by deft, airy fancy, 
they will always suffer torture and despair. Better one grand 
disillusionment regarding the entire enterprise of religion taken 
so seriously, as ontologically significant, than endlessly repeated 
disillusionment for millions of individuals. Such reflections 
probably lie in his mind when he speaks of the “ cruel mockery of 
religion.” 

But the mystic experience is not the heart of religion for him, 
as itis for many. The reason for this is not hard to find. For 
the structure of his thought is that of a clear-cut dualism, datum 
on the one hand standing over against interpretation on the 
other. The mystic’s moment he would locate in the datum, re- 
ligion he locates in the interpretations we weave about our im- 
mediate data. Between the two there is a great gulf fixed. The 
most external of external relations holds between them. The 
datum is silent, dumb, indifferent. No hint toward any specific 
interpretation is contained in any datum. No bond of inherent 
necessity in any interpretation will ever lead us back to its primary 
datum. Religion and the experience which the mystics prize are 
cut off from each other by an inevitable cleavage. Santayana’s 
friendliness toward religion as poetic interpretation and his simul- 
taneous unfriendliness toward mysticism are quite understandable 
from an inspection of the structure of his epistemological thought. 


2 [bid., pp. 156 ff. 
3 Scepticism and Animal Faith, p. 21. 
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For if two terms are related only adventitiously, an attitude taken 
toward one is in no manner determinative of the attitude to be 
taken toward the other. 

Mysticism is a contractile process, according to Santayana. 
He sees in it only a retreat from the stress and disillusionment 
of life into a will-less passivity and unruffled calm. The quietistic 
Lao Tze is doubtless nearer his norm for mystics than is the 
energetic Dominican monk, Meister Eckhart. This familiar dis- 
tortion and over-simplification of types of mysticism, this herding 
of all kinds into one pen where they may be denounced together, 
is hardly worthy of the brilliant, analytic incisiveness of San- 
tayana. Nor is he so suffused with moral and social vigor and 
alarm that he would cry shame to any who would separate himself 
from the prevalent interests of the world by “a general passivity 
and unearthly calm.” * His own watchword is that of the ancient 
Qoheleth, vanitas vanitatum, and he finds blessed release from 
illusion in “a very sweet and marvellous solitude.” ° Surely it 
is strange that mysticism should be blamable for the very renun- 
ciation which Santayana makes when the Qual and the Rausch of 
life overwhelm him, when he retreats with relief into idle wander- 
ings in the wilderness of essence. 

It is not by any means true, as Santayana believes, that mystics 
have first been weighed down by the futility of existence and 
then afterward have sought an escape in the mystic vision of 
Reality. It is very common indeed to have them overtaken, at 
least in their earliest ecstasies, in the midst of milder satisfactions. 
When the moments of unutterable insight come, then it is that 
they may be left with an overwhelming sense of the illusory, 
bootless unreality of daily affairs. It is not disillusionment re- 
garding the world which drives men to mysticism; it is mystic 
experience which leaves men with some disillusionment regarding 
the world. Santayana clearly over-stresses his own oppressive 
sense of the vanity of all things, presuming that all men are like 
him from the beginning. 


* Reason in Religion, p. 208. 
5 Scepticism and Animal Faith, p. 76. 
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Still another difficulty in his interpretation of mysticism as 
contractile in spirit is his affirmation that it is grounded in ele- 
mentary animal vitality, blindly surging up in unintelligible ex- 
ertion. It is strange that the same pen which writes, “When 
this imaginative expansion ends in neutralizing the will altogether, 
we have mysticism,” writes also, some fifty pages later, “ Such an 
experience may suffuse the best equipped mind, if its primordial 
energies, its will and emotions, much outrun its intelligence.” 
Surely the assertion of will-lessness as the essence of mysticism is 
out of keeping with this description of primeval, unguided energy. 
Yet he parodies a phrase of Hegel’s, saying, “the only pure 
mystics are the brutes.” 

Another objection to mysticism which he advances is that the 
experience is one of utter emptiness rather than one of unspeak- 
able fulness, as the mystics suppose. 

“When the mystic asserts enthusiastically the existence of his immediate, 
ideal, unutterable object, Absolute Being, he is peculiarly unfortunate in his 
faith: it would be impossible to choose an image less relevant to the agencies 
that actually bring that image before him. The burden and glow of existence 
which he is conscious of come entirely from himself; his object is eminently 
empty, impotent, non-existent; but the heat and labor of his own soul suffuse 
that emptiness with light, and the very hum of change within him, accelerated 


almost beyond endurance and quite beyond discrimination sounds that piercing 
note.” 7 


This objection is bound up with his interpretation of the mystic’s 
experience as the intuition of essence, enclosed within the solipsism 
of the present moment. Thus it is that he interprets the mystic’s 
Non-Being, not as a negative term indicating inexpressible posi- 
tive content, but in stricter literalness as indicative of the emptiness 
of that lowest realm of being, the realm of essence. That sense 
of volume and bulk in the mystic’s experience, when he believes 
he is touching the Whole of Reality is due not to expansion of 
consciousness to universal proportions but to contraction of at- 
tention to a single, changeless throb of instant presentation. 
That which appears is not the illimitable depths of being but an 


6 Reason in Religion, pp. 220, 278. 
7 Scepticism and Animal Faith, p. 35. 
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essence which is “all surface,” constituting a “ thin and bodiless 
plane ” whose “ tenuity is infinite.” * What the mystic has taken 
to be a macroscopic vision Santayana would make into a micro- 
scopic wisp or fragment of a Platonic world of essence which, 
by some inscrutable process, has floated before the peep-hole of 
narrowed attention and has misled us into thinking it is the whole 
of Reality itself. 

Santayana has other objections to mysticism. But we may 
safely conclude that aside from his narrower conception of mys- 
ticism in terms of passivism and contemplation, it is genuine 
mysticism which he is attacking. There are a few passages in 
which he lapses into the more popular, the looser use of the 
phrase, such as: “the episodes of life consecrated mystically,” 
“a mystic and allegorical interpretation of Scripture,” “ there is 
no need that this ideal be pompously or mystically described.” ° 
But on the whole there is every indication that he understands the 
essential nature of the mystic’s experience and that he endeavors 
squarely to oppose its usual interpretation. His clear insight into 
the main features of the mystic’s experience will become more 
evident as we proceed through his account of the chief features 
of mystic experience in terms of apprehension of essence. 


II 


The thesis of Santayana is that the solipsism of the present 
moment is responsible for the sense of aloneness with God and 
the unutterable noetic quality of mysticism. ‘“‘ The mystic, who 
so hates illusion, is the victim of an illusion himself; for the 
reality he has hold of is but the burden of a single moment, which 
in its solipsism thinks itself absolute.” *° 

The mystic’s ascent leads one above the timber-line of separate, 
passing events. This existing world of sense and things passes 
into utter oblivion and one is alone, alone in a solitude which is 
fellowship with the Whole. This experience of solitariness San- 

* Ibid, PP. 70, 75. 


® Reason in Religion, pp. 105, 153, 194. 
10 Scepticism and Animal Faith, p. 33. 
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tayana affirms to be due to the solitariness of the present throb 
of awareness, from which all before and after have been excluded. 
By a dizzy, unstable abstraction men have succeeded momentarily 
in glimpsing a bare, barren patch of presentation, of essence. 
But because of the narrowness of the confines of attention, what 
is a tiny fragment is mistaken for the whole of Being itself, and 
the accidents of history have led to its being named Brahma, the 
Absolute, Pure Being, and soon. The particularities and plurali- 
ties of our daily world are absent just because attention has 
narrowed to one particular, one presentation which, for the in- 
stant, is the whole of apprehended being. As has the mystic, 
so also has the skeptic dismissed the miscellany of things as so 
much illusion. 

Because of this situation the solipsism of the present moment 
is the source of that penchant toward unity, singleness, monism, 
characteristic of mystical thought. It is a specious conviction, 
Santayana believes, for the infinite plurality of the floating realm 
of essences is the true nature of basic being. This vast plurality 
of essence, where all possibles lie together in the utmost indiffer- 
ence and the completest monotony of non-significance, is shut out 
and the spot-light of intuition falls with emphasis upon one out 
of an infinite number and mistakes it for the Whole, and pro- 
claims that all is One. The discrete substances of Hume’s ideism 
have become Santayana’s essences; arrest in one such essence is 
the origin of Spinoza’s Substance.”* 

In the solipsism of the present moment the transitive character 
of change is frozen into the stationariness of just that presenta- 
tion. Like Zeno’s flying arrow fixed forever in its flight through 
a single point, Santayana’s essence admits no change of any sort. 
In one pulse of intuition, taken in solitary singleness, even change 
would appear as an eternal, changeless aspect of the complex 
essence. The illusion of change—here he professes kinship with 
the Indians—is due to no character of the datum, which is ever 
changeless, but is due to the impetuous onrush of animal existence 
which sets up “the vast rumble . . . of universal mutation.” ** 


11 [bid., p. 120. 
12 [bid., p. 50 f. 
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The dualism so characteristic of mysticism is also here. The 
world of change and diversity is contrasted with the eternal realm 
of permanence and unity. One is illusion, the other is being. 
The dualism is more radical than the familiar contrast between 
appearance and reality. For the appearance, the world of affairs, 
is not the appearance of that reality. It is a wild song, a fleeting 
fancy, a poem of animal impulse bearing no necessary relation to 
the essences by which it was stirred into construction. It is an 
illusion if it be taken as a revelation of basic ontological fact. 
If men please to call by the word ‘ existence’ this illusion, this 
realm whereon the unintelligible emphasis of materiality has fallen, 
then the realm of essence must be called ‘ non-existent.’ If either 
realm is to be called Being, the other realm must be called Non- 
Being. The custom and conviction of the mystics couple lin- 
guistic defeat with ontological victory. So they label as ‘ Non- 
Being ’ that which is inexpressible Being and they reduce to the 
rank of illusion that which most men call ‘ the existent.’ 

The utter separation between the two realms of essence and 
existence is dealt with differently by mystics. Two directions 
are clear in mystic thought. One is in close agreement with 
Santayana, holding that this world, this valley of illusion, is an 
absolutely useless, absurd, otiose excrescence upon Being—or 
Non-Being. Such men inquire, Why should there be any world 
at all when Reality is so inexpressibly full already? There is no 
need, no reason, no room for such a realm as the merely existent. 
There is something closely akin to the mystic’s puzzlement over 
the existence of a world in Santayana’s reference to that portion 
of the realm of essence which has “ suffered an unintelligible 
emphasis or materialization to fall upon it, which is logically 
inane and morally comic.” ** 

But another direction is also found. Mystics frequently pro- 
fess to receive in the mystic experience profound insight into the 
meaning of this world. The one realm illumines the other. 
Here the dualism becomes chiefly one for axiology, not one for 
ontology. This ‘vale of soul-making’ is not looked upon as 


18 [bid., p. 48. 
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wholly cut off from that Reality experienced in the vision but 
is ‘seen’ to be necessarily growing out of that Ground in ac- 
cordance with relations and necessities which intelligible, dis- 
cursive thought cannot state. There is a transitive element in 
the mystic ecstasy which, while in contrast with its solitariness, 
permeates beyond the moment and the present level of conscious- 
ness. Mystics too frequently profess an illumination from their 
vision shed upon these teeming valleys of illusion, too often show 
transformations having profound moral consequences in this 
world to assign the two realms to two wholly dissevered areas of 
human interest. This world-regenerating aspect of the mystic’s 
experience cannot be accounted for by Santayana’s method. His 
cleavage between the two realms is much too radical, their con- 
nection much too fortuitous to afford any account of this weighty 
feature of mysticism. 

If mystics sometimes sharply contrast their vision with the 
daily round and at other times allow it to seep through so that 
both are illuminated together, Santayana also shows two modes 
of speaking, if not of thinking, about this dualism. The utmost, 
inescapable certitude accompanies attention to an essence, a cer- 
titude which is the analogue of the certainty of the mystic that 
he has seen Reality face to face. Each swears that he has 
travelled the way of truth to the very end and there found cer- 
tainty. Each calls his discovery true Being, dwelling in unutter- 
able peace, far removed from all change and becoming. 

“When by a difficult suspension of judgment I have deprived a given image 
of all adventitious significance . . . then an immense cognitive certitude comes 
to compensate me for so much cognitive abstention. My scepticism has at last 
touched bottom and my doubt has found honourable rest in the absolutely 
indubitable. Whatever essence I find and note, that essence and no other is 
established before me. ... What will remain of this non-deceptive illusion 
will then be a truth . . . my view of it involves no error.” 14 
But such bare certainty of presentation, incapable of error, is at 
the same time rendered incapable of truth in any intelligible 
meaning of the term. Judgments may be true or false but 
presentations are sheer data. Whatever appears is, as appear- 


14 Ibid., pp. 72-73, 
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ance, just what it is. Its whole being is defined in its being what 
it appears. But no soul-cleansing illumination is found in this 
bare, indubitable obstinacy of presentation. The noetic quality 
the mystics found in their vision is here replaced by a vénots in- 
escapable, but utterly futile in its own right, useless except as a 
playground for release from the world-weariness of a soul sick- 
ened by the errors and illusions of mortal men. 

At other times Santayana applies the word ‘ illusion’ both to 
the realm of essence and to the realm of existence. The life of 
religion is a mere romance and the life of reason a mere fable— 
this much we have seen. But, verbally at least, he describes 
essence also as illusion. ‘“ The third way, at which I have now 
arrived, is to entertain the illusion without succumbing to it, ac- 
cepting it openly as an illusion, and forbidding it to claim any 
sort of being but that which it obviously has; and then . . . it 
will not deceive me.” “The datum is. . . essentially illu- 
sory.” ** It is difficult to criticise a single term used by any 
writer who, like Santayana, seeks clarity of expression by mul- 
tiplication of metaphors. But ‘ illusion’ is a term which suggests 
a mis-leading, a conclusion discrepant with its factual ground, a 
dualism between appearance and reality. But there is no mis- 
leading in essence, for its whole nature is disclosed in its appear- 
ance, without guile, deceit, or shadow. There is no doubleness 
in essence. It is one, itself only. However, there is real frank- 
ness exhibited in this last reduction of the basic realm of essence to 
illusion. For the possibility of certain knowledge—and the 
knowledge venture has an inescapable ontological reference—has 
already been done away with as completely by Santayana as by 
Hume, when each of them resolves the total nature of the datum 
into discrete static presentations. The noetic quality of the 
mystic vision which suffuses even the world of sense is replaced 
by the a-noetic quality of all cognitive ventures, whether in the 
realm of essence or of existence. 

The timelessness of the solipsism of the present moment is 
Santayana’s account of the mystic’s claim to have transcended 
discursive thought and entered upon timeless intuition. No frame 
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of full or empty time shuts in that abstract moment of experience, 
It has no temporal neighbors but stands alone, stedfast, with no 
before or after. Were transition a part of the datum, then that 
transition itself would be intransitive. Concerning this point 
Hume had already arrived at a kindred position in his doctrine 
of time as composed of unites, paled-out throbs of experience, 
narrowed indefinitely and dispossessed of all qualitative content. 


Ill 


There can be no doubt that Santayana has had those moments 
of transport which the mystics enjoy. He differs from them in 
assigning to those moments a different ground. Instead of 
counting them as lofty ascents into divine eternities, he interprets 
them as lowly descents into exceedingly simplified moments of 
attention, radically freed from all interpretation. One feels that 
he prizes these moments and seeks them out, but without those 
passionate clamorings of the heart which lead the mystics to toil 
up the ladder of ascent. The ennui of over-sophistication, not 
the heart-hungering of the depths of the soul for a divine Other, 
leads him to seek out the fellowship of essence. But although he 
be differently motivated, the moment in which it comes is appar- 
ently as all-engrossing, as incommunicable, and as charged with 
sublime joy as the mystic’s. The psychological event in each is 
doubtless very much the same although the interpretation be 
different. But the interpretation already put upon such frag- 
ments of experience is always coloring those moments of actual 
experience. His secular interpretation and the mystic’s expecta- 
tion of facing a divine Reality give a degree of color to the 
ecstasy, no matter how wholly one may seem to be freed from 
the world of daily thought. 

The joy and the peace of the experience are his. However, one 
wonders if his ecstasy is such as to stretch the soul well-nigh 
beyond endurance. He speaks of that piercing note in true mystic 
fashion. But a milder craving to escape the hurly-burly of 
existence leads him on. The very urgency of animal drive is 
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relieved and in peace he wanders in the delectable gardens of 
essence. His chapter on the discovery of essence ends with a 


passage of matchless charm. 


“Thus a mind enlightened by scepticism and cured of noisy dogma, a mind 
discounting all reports, and free from all tormenting anxiety about its own 
fortunes or existence, finds in the wilderness of essence a very sweet and 
marvellous solitude. The ultimate reaches of doubt and renunciation open 
out for it, by an easy transition, into fields of endless variety and peace, as if 
through the gorges of death it had passed into a paradise where all things are 
crystallized into the image of themselves, and have lost their urgency and 


their venom.” 15 
But apparently he seeks to “ wander in this sweet and marvel- 
lous solitude” at will. There is no doctrine of grace in his 
thought, no belief that the ecstasy is granted as a favor, a donation 
from heaven, not to be compelled by magical exercises or spiritual 
renunciation. The direction of the mystic is the same as his; 
both renounce, withdraw, withhold. Animal functions are held 
in abeyance. But Santayana is nearer the magician than is the 
mystic. If he succeeds in suspending his rush of interpretation 
he will inevitably find what is necessarily there as long as life 
lasts, intuition of essence. But the mystic may perform well all 
his preparatory exercises, yet the vision may not dawn. 
Santayana’s mysticism—if such it may be called—is of the 
contemplative rather than the active type. Clearly he would be 
akin to the schauende rather than the handelnde Mystiker. Pas- 
sive contemplation of essence is just that kind of heaven San- 
tayana would enjoy, where neither moth nor rust of practicality 
consume, and where no social-reforming thieves break through 
and steal away tranquillity. His hostility to pragmatism is due 
to this bent for contemplation. Professor Ratner says of San- 
tayana that pragmatism lays too dreary an emphasis upon con- 
sequences, results, and activity, and does not leave the mind free 
for contemplation and enjoyment. These latter activities are, 
for Santayana, the only true functions of the mind, and the only 
ones worthy of being pursued.** Although he is like the prag- 


15 [bid., p. 76. 
16 Journal of Religion, Vol. III, p. 473. 
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matist in admitting that a teleological factor urges him to wander 
in the wilderness of essence, the urge is satisfied if it restores his 
soul without leading him into paths of righteousness. No moral 
reverberations are expected to follow, no note of the handelnde 
Mystik is heard. 

IV 


What shall we say to such a keen yet disappointing account of 
the mystic’s experience? Formidable, it stands well knit together 
with his total epistemological structure. Professor Rufus M. 
Jones says that the main attacks upon mysticism in this generation 
have come from psychology.*’ But here is a serious one coming 
from the side of epistemology. And there is a depth to episte- 
mological inquiry which is not found in psychological interpreta- 
tions, for epistemology intends to give a grasp upon the real; 
there is an ontological reference in epistemology which is bound 
up in its very nature. And any epistemological account which 
cuts off all access to Being, in any significant sense, has cut the 
nerve of religious experience. For there is an ontological refer- 
ence claimed for religious and for mystical experience which is 
the basis of their vitality. It is because Santayana’s account of 
the mystic’s experience removes all possibility of its objective 
validity that it constitutes a serious attack upon the heart of 
religion. 

The very strength of Santayana’s interpretation of the mystic’s 
moment is likewise its greatest weakness. For one must accept 
the total epistemological picture within which his treatment of 
mysticism is integrated in order to feel that his criticism has 
force. And his total epistemological view is not the only one 
open to us; there are rivals. While his writing presents the 
appearance of being a merely factual analysis of the datum, his 
analysis, like all analyses, necessarily involves presuppositions as 
to where, what, and how to analyze. The result is that he is not 
presenting us with the datum, but with an interpretation of the 
datum. Should we find ourselves more urgently compelled by 
other considerations, our analysis becomes different and our 


17 New Studies in Mystical Religion, Introduction. 
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interpretation becomes different. And the two or more products 
of analysis must compete upon the open market for general ac- 
ceptance, on the basis of their adequacy in bringing into organ- 
ization the most significant aspects of experience. But there, 
again, the aspects or facts recognized as significant are dependent 
upon yet earlier interpretative theories, and these theories upon 
facts shot through with interpretation. 

Just such considerations of the intimate union of fact and 
interpretation lead the writer to dismiss as unsatisfactory San- 
tayana’s analysis of the datum, within which the datum of 
religious experience is found. He has made datum and inter- 
pretation alien each to the other, discrete and distinct in char- 
acter, with any association between them entirely accidental. 
His datum, utterly passive, shows no element of transitivity 
whereby anything beyond itself may be likewise present in the 
datum. The wider epistemological framework within which his 
treatment of the datum is set is the familiar Kantian structure, 
with its chasm between Anschauungen and Begriffe. And his 
skeptical conclusions indicate the bankruptcy of such an approach 
to the epistemological problem, a bankruptcy already evident in 
Hume, yet carried over into Kant, but obscured by the beclouding 
Kantian proposal of subjective forms and categories. 

When one once becomes convinced that Santayana’s analysis 
of the datum is over-simplified, that the datum is infinitely richer 
and more complex than he pictures it, that it is not static but is 
in process so that change is central to its character, the power of 
Santayana’s criticism of mysticism wanes and vanishes away. 
The force of his argument is dependent upon the success to be 
ascribed to his analysis of the datum. And there is far from 
universal acceptance of his analysis. 

When one further becomes convinced that the epistemological 
problem is not properly envisaged in the way he presents it, as 
a dualism wherein self-contained data on the one hand are faced 
with strange but useful interpretations on the other, it is time to 
experiment with the possibility that interpretations are not sup- 
plied from beyond, but are hinted at within the datum. The fact 
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that knowledge seems to advance, not by blind trial and error 
alone, but by guidance of considerations of relevance, can have 
no explanation in Santayana’s system. Relevance can only have 
meaning if the datum itself contain a conceptual penumbra of 
possible interpretations. That fringe must be exceedingly com- 
plex, containing many divergent hints at interpretation, or else 
there is no room left for error. Such an analysis of the datum 
and such a revision of the familiar Kantian framework of epis- 
temology is found in Professor Whitehead’s Process and Reality. 

However, the task of this paper is not to establish another epis- 
temology to substitute for Santayana’s system. Its task is com- 
plete if it has indicated the vulnerable spots in his treatment of 
mysticism, so that the claim to objectivity made for the mystic’s 
experience is still an open possibility. As an epistemological 
attack upon the validity of the mystic’s claim, Santayana’s writ- 
ings must be answered by criticising his epistemological position. 
And that position is defective in at least two points, its over- 
simplified treatment of the datum and its divorce between datum 
and interpretation. 


THE APOSTOLIC TRADITION OF HIPPOLYTUS 
By Percy V. Norwoop, Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


In the ancient Church Orders we have a series of pictures of 
the organization, discipline, cultus, and common life of the early 
Christians, extending from the Didaché, early in the second cen- 
tury, to the elaborate Apostolic Constitutions, and its virtual con- 
temporary, the Testamentum Domini, late in the fourth. We are 
hardly justified in describing them as photographs, for they have 
been here and there retouched, idealized, and in part embedded 
in documents like the “ Egyptian Hexateuch ” and the “ Ethiopic 
Statutes,” of considerably later date. Nevertheless, they are of 
the highest importance, both because of their professed conserva- 
tive character, as witnessing to a primitive (assumed apostolic) 
tradition, and because they formally traverse ground which the 
Fathers touch oniy incidentally. Written in Greek, they appear, 
sometimes more or less fragmentarily, in Syriac, Coptic, Arabic, 
Ethiopic, and Latin, while the original Greek is in several in- 
stances lost. 

The same material reappears with varying degrees of elabora- 
tion in the Canons of Hippolytus, the so-called “ Egyptian Church 
Order ” (i.e., the Coptic and Ethiopic, to which the Verona Latin 
fragments published by Hauler in 1900 are a close parallel), the 
Testamentum, the eighth book of the Apostolic Constitutions, and 
the Constitutions through Hippolytus (sometimes called the “ Ep- 
itome ”—i.e. of Ap. Const. bk. viii.). Hence arises a delicate 
problem of the inter-relation between these several documents, 
involving, of course, the question of relative priority. Scientific 
study of the subject began with Achelis, Die Canones Hippolyti 
(Texte u. Untersuchungen, Vol. V1), in 1891. Achelis regarded 
the Canons of Hippolytus as the earliest, and Ap. Const. viii as 
the latest in the series. Funk (Didascalia et Constitutiones 
Apostolorum, 1905) completely reversed this order. Bishop 
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John Wordsworth (Ministry of Grace, 1901) was driven by rec- 
ognition of the common matter to assume a lost original under- 
lying the several extant forms. As a result of the skilful inde- 
pendent work of Professor E. Schwartz of Strasbourg (Uber 
die pseudoapostolischen Kirchenordnungen, 1910) and Dom 
Hugh Connolly of Downside Abbey (The so-called Egyptian 
Church Order and derived Documents, 1916: in Texts and Stud- 
ies, Vol. VIII) this lost original has been reconstructed and 
recognized as none other than the Apostolic Tradition of that 
colorful figure, Hippolytus of Rome. The work may be dated 
about 217. Says Dom Connolly: “ The Eg. C.O. itself pur- 
ports to be the Apostoliké Paradosis of Hippolytus. That it not 
only purports to be so, but is so in fact, I see no reason whatever 
to doubt.” Hauler’s Verona fragments reproduce substantial 
portions in Latin. The rest is best derived from the tertiary 
Ethiopic, which, however, has undergone interpolation. Only 
slight fragments of the Greek survive. 

The significance of this discovery, now generally acknowl- 
edged, is very great. Connolly remarks that “ Eg. C.O., in the 
fulness and precision of its information as to the worship and 
regulated working of a Christian Church, is unique in the first 
three centuries.” What it has meant to liturgical studies will be 
evident from a comparison, for example, of the earlier and later 
editions of Duchesne’s Christian Worship or Fortescue’s The 
Mass, or by comparing such a book as Procter and Frere with 
the recent Liturgy and Worship. Similarly, early practices con- 
nected with ordination are bound to be seen in a somewhat dif- 
ferent light from that usual heretofore. 

Professor Easton has performed a distinct service to scholar- 
ship in giving us this first English translation of “ the richest 
source we possess”’ (so Harnack) for the operative system of 
the Church at the beginning of the third century." He has exer- 
cised commendable (perhaps excessive) caution in omitting sus- 
pected sections of the Ethiopic, some of which may after all be 


1The Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus, translated into English, with notes. 
By Burton Scott Easton. New York: Macmillan, 1934, pp. 112. $2.25. 
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Hippolytean. The translation is accompanied by thirty pages 
of introduction which exhibit Dr. Easton’s characteristic lucidity, 
and by some forty pages of judicious annotation. 

The first and most important part of the Apostolic Tradition 
deals with the ordination prayers and ceremonies. One is struck 
immediately by their Old Testament flavor, the evidence of con- 
tinuity from Judaism. Closely connected with this is the clear 
indication that the conception of the primitive collegiate presby- 
tery had not yet passed away in the early third century. The 
Hippolytean deacon is an individual, ordained to serve his bishop ; 
the presbyter is a member of the governing clerical council, sub- 
ordinate to the bishop only in respect to the power to ordain. 
Here it may be parenthetically remarked that Dr. Easton seems 
to be unwarrantably dogmatic—if not, indeed, wide of the mark 
—in asserting that in the Pastoral Epistles and First Clement 
deacons are reckoned as within the presbyterate. Nothing in the 
peculiar use of the terms of ecclesiastical office in these documents 
necessitates such a conclusion. 

It is in connection with the ordination of a bishop that we have 
the famous anaphora of Hippolytus, which may properly be re- 
garded as the parent eucharistic liturgy, underlying all the East- 
ern eucharistic formulas, and older than even the beginnings of 
the Latin rite. This thoroughly Christocentric anaphora is not, 
of course, ipsissimis verbis prescribed, but commended as a model 
to the newly consecrated bishop, his right of reasonable impro- 
visation being explicitly recognized, so he “ pray sound in the 
faith.” This is precisely the state of affairs described in Justin 
Martyr’s well-known passage (I Apol. 65, 67). Consider, now, 
the far-flung influence of Hippolytus’ Tradition, evidenced by its 
reappearance in Arabic, Coptic, Syriac, Ethiopic, Latin, under 
various modifications. 

The second part deals with the preparation of catechumens, the 
ceremonies of baptism, confirmation, and first communion. We 
today might learn a salutary lesson from the jealous care with 
which the third century Church guarded the doors of her initia- 
tion rites against the immature and the unworthy. The third 
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part lays down rules for the agape and cognate matters, while 
the concluding chapters deal with the times and manners of daily 
prayer. The contribution which all of this makes to liturgiology 
should be patent. Hippolytus has gathered up and in places inter- 
preted what may be called the standard practice of the Church of 
his day, and indeed of the generation before him. Through the 
wide prestige of his treatise he was able to hand on much of this 
practice in precise form to generations which were to come, fixing 
and stabilizing the lines of development, particularly in the East. 
He is, as already Achelis esteemed him, the earliest specific source 
of ecclesiastical law; and this though the “canons” which bear 
his name are not older than the fifth century. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 
By Burton Scorr Easton, General Theological Seminary 


According to the lists in the Theologische Blatter the following 
members of German theological faculties have withdrawn or have 
been retired since January Ist, 1933: Karl Barth, Karl Born- 
hauser, Paul Glaue, Jakob Hausherr, Fritz Lieb, Friedrich 
Mahling, Karl Miiller, Martin Rade, Otto Schmitz, Martin 
Schulze, Hans von Soden, Willy Staerk, Arthur Titius; in addi- 
tion Karl Ludwig Schmidt has accepted a post in Switzerland. 
In most cases, however, it is only fair to say, the retirements 
were those natural to advancing years and the list is not abnor- 
mally long for a period of twenty-three months. Dr. Schmidt 
retains his editorship of the Blatter, which Messrs. Hinrichs of 
Leipsic continue to publish. 

James Mark Baldwin (died November 8), one of America’s 
most distinguished psychologists, was born in 1861. Graduated 
from Princeton in 1884, he taught in various American institu- 
tions, was Professor of Psychology at Johns Hopkins from 1903 
to 1909 and at the National University of Mexico from 1909 to 
1913, when he retired from active teaching. During the war he 
interested himself greatly in the French cause and lectured in 
many of the French schools; in 1919 he was appointed to a pro- 
fessorship in the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Sociales. In 1900 he 
received the first honorary degree in science (D.Sc.) ever given 
by Oxford. His more important writings began with his two- 
volume Handbook of Psychology (1889-1891) and close (prac- 
tically) with his History of Psychology (1913); to the non- 
technical world he was best known through his editorship of the 
Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology (1901-1906). In 
1926 he published his Memories and Opinions. 

Sir Ernest Alfred Wallis Budge (November 23), whose name 
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is synonymous with modern Egyptology, was born in 1857. 
Trained at Cambridge he at first specialized in Hebrew and As- 
syrian, and in 1878 he published his first monograph, Assyrian In- 
cantations. Six years later came his initial excursion into Egyp- 
tology, ‘The Coptic History of Isaac of Tiphre, and it was only 
about ten years after this that he devoted himself to this field 
exclusively. A full bibliography of his published works would 
itself be a pamphlet of no small dimensions. He was knighted in 
1920, after twenty-seven years’ connection with the British 
Museum. 

Cardinal Pietro Gasparri (November 18) was born in 1852. 
Entering the priesthood, he became Professor of Canon Law in 
Paris from 1880 to 1886, when he resigned to enter the papal 
diplomatic service. In 1904 he was made head of the Commis- 
sion for Canon Law Reform, which he held until the completion 
of the work and the publication of the Codex Juris Canonici 
thirteen years later. One result of his labors he incorporated in 
his elaborate Codex Juris Canonici Fontes (1923-1926). He 
was raised to the cardinalate in 1907 and was made papal Secre- 
tary of State by Benedict XV in 1914; Pius XI retained him in 
this office. 

Edwin Knox Mitchell (October 5) was born in 1853. Enter- 
ing the Presbyterian ministry, in 1892 he was made Professor 
of Graeco-Roman and Eastern Church History in Hartford 
Theological Seminary, a position that he held until his retire- 
ment in 1928. Dr. Mitchell was better known as a teacher than 
as an author. 

Archibald Thomas Robertson was born in 1863. In 1888 he 
graduated from the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, of 
Louisville, was immediately made an instructor and remained on 
its faculty throughout his life. He wrote many books, chiefly 
of a popular and devotional nature, but his specialty was Hellen- 
istic Greek; his monumental Grammar appeared in 1914, six 
years after his Short Grammar, which was translated into many 
languages. Of his other more serious works the most useful was 
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his Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament 
(1925). 

Benjamin Talbot Rogers (September 21; born 1865) was 
known in the literary world through his editorship of Bishop C. 
C. Grafton’s works (1914). 

William Benjamin Smith (August 6) was born in 1850. 
Trained as a mathematician, in 1893 he was made Professor of 
Mathematics at Tulane University and held this position until 
his retirement in 1915. An interest in religion, however, led 
him to study Christian origins and he became a strenuous up- 
holder of the “ mythical Jesus” theory. His first contributions 
to the subject were published in German (Der vorchristliche 
Jesus, 1896; Ecce Deus, 1911) but in 1912 he reissued Ecce Deus 
in English. Apart from articles in the periodicals he made no 
further contributions until 1930, when his Who the Christ? ap- 
peared. Dr. Smith occupied a unique position among the 
“ mythicalists,” in that he claimed that his studies were meant to 
defend the total deity of Jesus. 
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The Story of the Old Testament. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. Univ. of Chicago 

Press, 1934, pp. ix + 187. $1.00. 

One of the most persistent demands made upon an Old Testa- 
ment teacher is for reference to a critical work both popular and 
authentic, particularly one embodying the soundest conclusions 
of modern scholarshp. As a ready answer to this difficult quest, 
the reviewer greets Dr. Goodspeed’s book with enthusiasm. 

Nor is the pleasure in the book limited to the foregoing 
quality. In its point of view it is valuable to any student no 
matter how well versed in his field he may be. The point of 
view is, in fact, one altogether too rare in the treatment of 
material before Christ and is based upon a clear social under- 
standing. 

Naturally enough the treatment of the prophets is sympathetic 
and understanding and the only criticism that might be made is 
of a tendency to exalt them too nearly equally. Thus the prob- 
lem of reconciling Ezekiel’s ritualistic teaching with that of 
second Isaiah is hardly touched upon while the debt of Ezra to 
the former is no more than suggested. Where the books of 
Ruth and Jonah are concerned, however, the problem of the two 
contrary currents of thought—Exclusivism and true Monotheism 
—are excellently brought out. 

The bibliography is adequate, but the work itself contains 
vastly more of social viewpoint and understanding than most of 
the books cited. 

The Story of the Old Testament is, in short, a work which 
the reviewer will take pleasure in assigning and recommending. 

ALLEN D. ALBERT, JR. 


Einleitung in das Alte Testament. By Otto Eissfeldt. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1934, 
pp. xvi + 752. M. 17.50. 
Eissfeldt’s Introduction to the Old Testament is the second 
volume in the series of “ New Theological Outlines ” edited by 
22 
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Rudolf Bultmann. It is a very thorough piece of work and is 
organized on the lines of its great predecessors in the field— 
thorough, massive works like Driver’s, for example. It also in- 
cludes the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrepha and undertakes to set 
forth “ the evolution of the Old Testament.” It begins with the 
pre-literary period and with the various types of oral tradition— 
sayings, stories, proverbs, songs and discourses—finding for each 
its proper ‘Sitz im Leben.’ The second part deals with the 
literary sources underlying the Old Testament books, chiefly the 
Pentateuch or Enneateuch, but also the underlying sources of the 
Prophets, the Psalms, and the Proverbs. 

Part III offers a thorough-going analysis of the books of the 
Old Testament: i.e. introduction proper. Part IV deals with 
the History of the Canon and Part V the History of the Text. 
The disputed books are given a fairly thorough treatment for a 
book of this size; and the chapter on the text traces the history 
of Hebrew writing as well as the history of the texts and ver- 
sions. 

Dr. Eissfeldt finds more sources in the Pentateuch than J, E, 
D, and P. The oldest narrative portions he assigns to a docu- 
ment which he calls L (Lay-source). As a result his formula is 
L+J+E+B+D+H+P. This may appear to be an un- 
necessary complication, though there is little doubt that the 
Pentateuch really contains more than four sources (one may 
also compare the tendency in present-day New Testament scholar- 
ship, in the direction of a recognition of a plurality of sources). 
In the very nature of things there must have been a considerable 
number of sources, and the old-fashioned scissors-analysis was a 
bit too simple. -Speaking generally, Eissfeldt’s book places be- 
fore the reader a clear and interesting account of the evolution 
of ancient Hebrew literature, its emergence out of the period of 
oral tradition by way of elementary sources, and traces its de- 
velopment up to the highest forms of Hebrew poetry and prose. 

At the same time the author does not try to identify ‘ Intro- 
duction ’ with ‘ History of Hebrew Literature.’ The Old Testa- 
ment is not even properly described as the fragmentary survival 
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of ancient Hebrew literature. As the history of the Canon 
clearly shows the Old Testament was more, or less a unitary 
collection, a body of sacred writings, almost from the start, 
What Eissfeldt writes is therefore a history of the development 
of the Old Testament. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of the book is the first which 
deals with the pre-literary level. These pages (8-168) might 
properly form a treatise by themselves—one dealing with the 
Form Criticism of the Old Testament. The Form Criticism of 
the New Testament is winning general recognition today, as a 
legitimate method of research and one that throws a flood of 
light upon the earliest history of the Church and the earliest 
period in the history of New Testament literature. Curiously, 
it is not so generally recognized that Form Criticism of the New 
Testament was really derived from Form Criticism of the Old— 
at least not generally in this country. It is a substantial gain to 
classify the literary contents of the Old Testament and then 
study the origin and development of these literary forms. They 
have much to tell us about the earliest periods of Hebrew religious 
life and thought, as well as about the origin and evolution of 
the Old Testament. 

The companion volume on the literature of the New Testa- 
ment which is to be written by Professor Dibelius is to appear 
sometime this coming year, it is hoped, and will be eagerly wel- 
comed. The new series is making a very substantial contribu- 
tion to the theological literature of the present day. Considering 
the state of affairs in Germany at the present time, Professor 
Bultmann and his colleagues and also the publishers are to be 
warmly congratulated upon the first two volumes of the “ New 


Theological Outlines.” 
FREDERICK C. GRANT. 


Handbuch zum Alten Testament. I. 15. Die Psalmen. By Hans Schmidt. 
Bogen 1-10. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1934. M. 6.60, for the whole volume. 


This is one of the earliest fasciculi to appear of a new and 
ambitious enterprise of German Old Testament scholarship. 
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Under the editorship of the distinguished Professor Eissfeldt, its 
purpose is to produce a series for the Old Testament similar to 
Lietzmann’s Handbuch sum Neuen Testament. The first 
‘Reihe’ of this encyclopaedic work begins with a ‘ Biblical 
Lexicon’ by Galling, of which the first fasciculus has appeared; 
there follow twenty distinct volumes of commentary on the books 
Genesis—Chronicles (in the order of the Jewish canon), with a 
final volume on the Religion of the Old Testament. Some 
twenty-two scholars, most of them well-known names, are en- 
gaged in this enterprise, including one Englishman, Prof. Theo- 
dore H. Robinson of Cardiff, so that the work gains a flavor of 
international cooperation. A second ‘ Reihe’ will handle the 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, details of which are not yet 
published. The several volumes will be published in successive 
fasciculi, so that the appearance of the work will be continuous 
over its large field. The volumes can be purchased separately 
as well as by subscription to the whole work. In either case the 
terms are most reasonable. 

The print under review is the first fascicle of the Commentary 
on the Psalms, covering Pss. 1-84; a following fascicle will com- 
plete the volume. The author is Prof. Hans Schmidt, well 
known for many scholarly contributions to Old Testament science. 
The plan of treatment is perspicuous and should be attractive to 
the intelligent layman as well as to the scholar. First a care- 
fully prepared translation of the Psalm in question is given. 
There follows a brief philological memorandum, in which textual 
changes are noted and explained, etymology and syntax are dis- 
cussed; here alone is Hebrew cited. It is refreshing to observe 
that there is a minimum of textual revision, evident proof of 
the current reaction away from the unbridled rewriting of 
the Biblical text that has been all too fashionable. A line or 
two give the metrical schemes of the Hebrew poetic verses. 
With these details out of the way there follows an expository 
commentary on the Psalm. This work is admirably done, with 
a true appreciation of the whole as well as of the integration of 
the parts into the whole. There is an atmosphere of freshness 
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and enthusiasm in the treatment which will serve as inspiration 
to both younger and older students. The commentator’s judg- 
ments are independent, sometimes novel. As for his ‘ literary- 
critical’ position, he distinctly represents the young school of 
Psalter criticism with the presumption for the early dating of 
the Psalms. His religious criticism is especially happy and con- 
genial. On the one hand he recognizes the distinctly liturgical 
character of the Psalter; for example (e.g. Pss. 3-7) the ego- 
Psalms come from, or were used for, the penitents, the accused, 
the sick, the unfortunate, who must find their ‘ peace’ through 
the rites of the sanctuary; the Psalter thus becomes a thesaurus 
for the ritual religion of Israel. On the other hand the deep and 
marvellous piety of that religion is fully appreciated. I gladly 
quote the concluding comment to Ps. 24: “ When we read the 
Prophets’ criticism of the Israelite cult, we can well gain the im- 
pression that this entire cult was only external act and lip-service. 
Such liturgies as these show that this opinion is not universally 
justified. One who went into the sanctuary so prepared as de- 
manded in this Psalm—even to attend a sacrifice, will certainly 
have carried away, taken home with him (heimgebracht) his 
blessing.” This first sample of the Commentary is an auspicious 
beginning, which leads us to look forward with expectancy to 
the forthcoming parts, and to wish success to a noble enterprise. 
James A. MonTGOMERY. 


Semitic and Hamitic Origins; Social and Religious. By George Aaron Barton. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, pp. xvi + 395. 1934. 

It is the occasional pleasure of the reviewer to consider a work 
which, despite disagreement with its conclusions, is so redolent of 
suggested problems and so provocative to thought and reason that 
every page proves rich. Such is Professor Barton’s newest 
addition to his already valuable list. 

The thesis of the book is best presented by the summary at 
the close of the author’s discussion of linguistic evidence: 

“This evidence would indicate that the ancestors of the two 
races developed in North Africa, probably including the Sahara 
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and that the wave of migration which carried Hamites into East 
Africa carried a group of Hamites into Arabia via the Straits 
of Bab-el-Mandeb who became the ancestors of the Semites ” 
(p. 27). 

It will be noted that these ancestors of the Semitic race mi- 
grated to South Arabia and from there dispersed through the 
various lands afterwards thought to have been their particular 
habitat. 

This assumption the author spends the greater part of his work 
in proving and it must be said that the weight of evidence is im- 
pressive and in general objective. The conclusions reached 
through weighing the material are presented without any magical 
rites and the reader may approve or cross his fingers in compara- 
tive scholarly safety. 

Contrary opinion has been carefully footnoted and in certain 
sections of the work it would not seem inadvisable to consult 
several for a fuller treatment. In particular, the works of 
Chiera and Speiser are of value, especially the latter’s Mesopo- 
tamian Origins. Frankfort’s Archaeology and the Sumerian 
Problem should also prove pertinent and in all fairness Olm- 
stead’s History of Palestine and Syria should be read for the 
section on the Exodus and entry into Canaan. It is to be re- 
gretted that the author has apparently missed Sprengling’s The 
Alphabet; Its Rise and Development from the Sinaitic Inscrip- 


tions. 
ALLEN D. ALBERT, JR. 


A Pageant of Asia. By Kenneth Saunders. Oxford University Press, 1934, 
pp. xii + 452. $5.00. 

This volume, the result of recent travel and research in fields 
which have already been competently traversed by the accom- 
plished author, is better described by its sub-title, ‘A Study of 
Three Civilizations.’ For it deals only with developments in 
India, China, and Japan, making no attempt to touch the his- 
tory, political or cultural, of northern and western Asia. Nor 
does the writer attempt to bring his story into modern times, 
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contenting himself with, for India, developments up to the time 
of the Great Moguls, and, for China, ending with the Sungs 
(with some slight reference to the following periods). 

Of India Dr. Saunders writes con amore and shows him- 
self well acquainted with the most recent scholarship dealing 
with this large and important field, to which nearly 200 pages 
out of 436 are devoted. Yet one may reasonably demur at the 
reference to “the sane optimism of Buddhism,” since one man’s 
optimism may easily be another man’s pessimism. James Thom- 
son’s supreme desire was for “ dateless oblivion.” 

China is less adequately treated and two or three slips should 
be corrected in a second edition. Thus the selection made from 
Dr. Giles’ translation of Ssu-ma Ch’ien (pp. 285-287) is credited 
to Sse-ma Kuang (who lived a thousand years later). Con- 
versely (on p. 309) Ssu-ma Kuang is called Sse-ma Ch-ien. It 
is an overstatement (p. 218) to speak of knowledge of the 
Tao-te Ching as necessary for the understanding of China, since 
in many ways this Taoist classic lies quite apart from the main 
current of Chinese thought. ‘ Harn’ (p. 223) should, of course, 
be ‘Han.’ ‘San Kuo,’ on p. 311, would be better translated as 
‘Three Kingdoms.’ The Nestorian Monument, moreover, was 
erected in A. D. 781, not 731. 

The development of Japanese civilization is somewhat slightly 
sketched, in about 90 pages. Here too are slips which should 
be corrected. It is not true that any of the Shoguns fostered 
Christianity (p. 355), though Oda Nobunaga (a military dic- 
tator, not a Shogun) played off Christianity against Buddhism. 
Modern scholarship no longer credits Makibi and Kukai with 
the invention of the Japanese syllabaries. ‘ Monagatari’ (pp. 
399, 435) should be ‘ Monogatari,’ and ‘ Hitomaru’ (p. 375) 
should be ‘ Hitomaro,’ as given in the Index. 

Apart from such slips the book is an admirable one, especially 
on the religious and artistic sides. An important feature is the 
inclusion of well-selected passages from the literatures at the 
close of each chapter and the insertion of a number of illustrative 
plates. It is needless to say that in printing and general make-up 
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the volume measures well up to the reputation of the Oxford 


University Press. 
HERBERT H. GowEN. 


A History of Religion. By Herbert H. Gowen. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1934, 
pp. ix + 698. $3.50. 

Dr. Gowen deals with the whole history of religion—viewed 
as organically one. It is a history of religion, rather than a 
‘history of religions.’ The author begins with an excellent 
‘book ’ on the principles of primitive religion, taking into account 
the widespread research of present-day scholars. These are 
discussed in Book I. Book II deals with the primitive religions 
—that is, those of Australasia and Pacific, Africa, Asia, the 
Americas and those of the Kelts, Teutons and Slavs. Book III 
deals with the state religions of antiquity, in the Euphrates Val- 
ley, Egypt, Persia, Greece, Rome and the Amerindian Empire. 
Book IV deals with the religions of the Orient, that is India, 
China, Japan, with a final chapter on Buddhism in Southern 
Asia. This carries us through page four hundred and twelve. 
The balance of the work is all included in Book V, which is 
entitled ‘ Through Judaism to the Christ.’ This huge final di- 
vision of the work is divided into four sections: Judaism, Chris- 
tianity to the Rise of Islam, the Story of Islam and the Second 
Millennium of the Christian Church. In other words Book IV 
is a more or less straight historical account, beginning with the 
Hebrew Religion and carrying down through Christianity and 
Islam. 

Not only is this a fascinating re-classification and rearrange- 
ment of the material, but it places the emphasis where a Christian 
writer must almost inevitably place it. To him the history of the 
religion of mankind culminates in Christ. The long course of 
the ‘ preparation for the Gospel’ took place not only in Judaism 
and perhaps in Greece, but in every quarter of the world. No- 
where has God ‘left himself without witness.’ It is a special 
merit of Dr. Gowen’s work that this principle is not just ex- 
pressed in a final paragraph or two, or perhaps tucked into a 
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footnote, or possibly set forth in the Preface—where authors 
usually feel free to disclose their prejudices; on the contrary this 
theological or philosophical principle of the culmination of divine 
revelation in Christ determines the fundamental structure of the 
whole work. A good many books on the history of religion (or 
of religions) have been written without regard to Christianity. 
Even the magnificent new edition of de la Saussaye’s textbook 
prepared by Bertholet and Lehmann left out Christianity; more 
than that, it even left out Judaism. The same thing is fre- 
quently true of the presentation of the subject in college courses. 
The result is that the history of the faiths of mankind becomes a 
rendering of Hamlet with Hamlet left out. On any showing 
Christianity is certainly one of the greatest religions of man- 
kind, and it is almost inconceivable that a modern scholar should 
present the history of religion without any reference to Chris- 
tianity; yet it is being done repeatedly and continually. Dr. 
Gowen’s new work, which will undoubtedly be used as a text in 
many courses in Comparative Religion, will certainly help to 
correct this situation. 

From his point of view the Christian standpoint 
‘seems to unify the survey in a manner which otherwise would appear un- 
thinkable. .. . For me religion can mean little at all unless it represents a 
biological necessity, implanted in mankind by the author of life, going back 
beyond the dawn of human consciousness, and extending onward beyond our 
term of existence upon this planet, even to the ultimate goal of human evolu- 
tion. To use the words of John Dewey: “ Religion is a universal tendency of 
human nature.” Such an approach forces me to conceive of religion as vitally 
and continuously associated with life, as it has been through the indefinite past, 
as it is to-day, and as it is to be throughout the ages of the future. There is 
no religious interest of the past which is without survival value for the present, 
and which is not predictive of completer expression and experience in the 
future’ (page i). 
Before I close I must say a word to assure the general reader 
that he will find here a book to his liking, scholarly and yet 
fascinating, ample in its use of facts but written in a masterly 
literary style; one written, moreover, with a genuine depth of 
conviction, and at the same time set forth presuasively and with 
carefully thought out reasons. 

FREDERICK C. GRANT. 
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Die Eschatologie der jiidischen Gemeinde im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter. By 
Paul Volz. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1934, pp. xvi + 458. M. 21. 


Professor Volz’s work upon Jewish Eschatology was pub- 
lished in 1903 and has been for almost a third of a century one 
of the great standard works in its field. It is difficult to see how 
so thorough and comprehensive a work could be improved and 
enlarged. Nevertheless, the volume before us represents a second 
edition of Jewish Eschatology from Daniel to Akiba. 

During the thirty-one years since the first edition there has 
been a continual discussion of the data and the problems—chief 
among which has been the question whether or not apocalyptic 
eschatology belonged to ‘ normative Judaism ’—as the late Pro- 
fessor Moore called it. On the one hand were those who main- 
tained that Palestinian Judiasm as a whole was strongly under 
the influence of apocalyptic, and that Messianism of one type or 
another dominated the entire religious outlook of the people and 
their leaders, i.e. of all save the reactionary and ultra-conserva- 
tive Sadducean hierarchy. On the other hand were those who 
appealed to the Rabbinic literature rather than to the Apocalypses, 
and insisted that apocalyptic eschatology belonged in a very small 
corner by itself and that the broad mass of the people were not 
greatly interested in it. There was, one must admit, a vast deal 
of vital religion which centered explicitly in the observance of 
Torah and apparently never yielded to the speculative tendency. 

This question is still far from settled. It often takes the form 
of a question as to whether the apocalyptic or the rabbinic writ- 
ings are the more important for a study of Jewish religion in 
the first century. Though naturally inclining, as one would 
expect of the author of this book, to lay stress upon the apocalyp- 
tic element, Dr. Volz solves the problem by including both. 

It is a charge that has been brought against systematizers of 
Judaism ever since Weber’s Systematic Theology of the Ancient 
Synagogue appeared, that the data are simply run through a set 
of sieves and classified schematically by the author. There 
probably never was a Jew who held all the ideas analyzed in 
Weber—or in Bousset or Schiirer; and probably no eschatologist 
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ever held all of the views put forth by Volz. The real value of 
his book is nevertheless its vast comprehensiveness. With this 
book in hand one can study the various correlated ideas of the 
End of the Age in their full concatenation and mutual influence. 
The sub-title of the book is strictly accurate: ‘ Based upon the 
sources of the rabbinic, apocalyptic, and apocryphal literature.’ 
FREDERICK C. GRANT. 


The Son of God. By Karl Adam. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1934, pp. 

309. $3.00. 

Any book by Dr. Karl Adam, the distinguished German Roman 
Catholic, will command serious consideration, and this able work 
is no exception. The author attempts a historical and theological 
estimate of Jesus Christ for the modern man. As might be ex- 
pected, he makes a keen criticism of the “ Jesuanismus ” of liberal 
theology with its radical treatment of the eschatological element 
in the gospels, and regards the Christ-myth theories of Kalthoff 
and Drews as the reductio ad absurdum of this method. He 
utters a familiar note when he challenges modern thinkers to an 
epistemology which will recognize the possibility of the super- 
natural. Religious apprehension is specifically differentiated 
from every kind of secular knowledge. The most that can be 
said is that there will be some who can accept this epistemology, 
while others cannot. 

The author shows a broad appreciation of the values of primi- 
tive religion, but one feels that he does not give it its complete 
due, inasmuch as one can say that it is “ fulfilled” in Chris- 
tianity. While he sees the good points of Barthianism, he de- 
clares that the doctrine that “ God is alone-operative is based on 
the infinite qualitative difference between Him and the world, 
a difference which makes any collaboration between divine and 
human forces, any form of incarnation, metaphysically impossi- 
ble” (p. 41). The very existence of the world becomes ques- 
tionable. 

In his chapter on the sources for the life of Jesus he follows 
the general outline of Case’s and Goguel’s arguments for his 
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historicity. He admits the editing of Josephus’ Christ-passage 
by a Christian hand, while asserting its essential genuineness; 
he is on less firm ground when he accepts the substantial au- 
thenticity of the Slavonic version. He places the Fourth Gospel 
on a historical par with the Synoptics, as the work, in the main, 
of the son of Zebedee, and accepts Burney’s hypothesis of an 
Aramaic original. 

Dr. Adam is at his best when he appears as the apologist of 
Catholicism. His contrast between Christ and other “ god- 
men ” is brilliant, and he declares that Christology could not have 
arisen naturally out of either Judaism or Hellenism. The criti- 
cism of humanism in the final chapter is a fine statement of the 
Catholic doctrine of man. The Anselmic doctrine of the Atone- 
ment is, of course, upheld. Adam insists on a difference be- 
tween human love and that of a Heavenly Father, which is a 
holy love, partaking of the mysterium tremendum. He may have 
Hitlerism in mind when he points out that modern humanism 
leads to the reign of Antichrist. It is in consonance with the 
author’s temperament that he insists on the possibility of salva- 
tion for those outside Christendom. 

There are mistakes in Hebrew and Greek proofreading, as for 
example on pages 56 and 271, but the book is in the main well- 


printed, attractive, and stimulating. It will repay careful study. 
S. E. JoHNson. 


Christian Theology: The Doctrine of God. By Arthur C. Headlam. Oxford 

University Press, 1934, pp. x + 482. $4.50. 

Bishop Headlam’s book was announced in 1924 when Dr. 
Selbie’s Psychology of Religion appeared as the first volume in 
a new series. This was followed by McNeile’s Introduction to 
the New Testament in 1927. However, the present volume does 
not appear as one in a series, but independently. It does not 
even appear as Volume I in a two volume work, though a second 
volume is promised by the author. Indeed, the present volume 
covers approximately the first half of the subject matter em- 
braced within the General Theological Examinations in Doctrine 
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as set by the General Examination Board of the Church of Eng- 
land at the present time. It is greatly to be hoped that this 
second volume will be added for it will deal with the subsidiary 
subjects of Creation, Redemption, Grace, and the Church and 
Sacraments. However, it is the doctrine of God which is funda- 
mental in the Christian religion. This present volume covers 
this and “ The Source of Religious Knowledge” with consider- 
able thoroughness. Under the doctrine of God the author in- 
cludes the doctrine of the person of Christ and also the New 
Testament history of the historical Jesus. 

The book really grew out of the author’s lectures to theological 
students thirty years ago, hence some of the attitudes are a little 
out of date—though as the author insists it will not hurt theo- 
logical students to see problems as they stood a generation ago. 
In the systematic field this is probably true. It doesn’t hold, 
however, when we come to New Testament criticism. For ex- 
ample, the author insists (p. 275) that the hypothesis of a ‘ Little 
Apocalypse ’ embedded in Mark xiii exemplifies “a sort of criti- 
cism which seems to me thoroughly bad.” This is about as far 
as the author has got, viz. to the turn of the century, when Dr. 
Sanday’s latest address to a neighborhood clericus was looked 
upon as the last word in Gospel research. Nevertheless, on 
pages 299 ff. the author adds a section (to the chapter on “ The 
Miraculous Elements in the Life of Jesus”), in which he sets 
forth a really charitable and sympathetic description of ‘the 
modernist position.’ One surmises that this section was added to 
the lecture notes somewhat recently. 

In general, the position of the author is that already familiar 
to us from his earlier books. He is an orthodox Anglican, not 
in any sense a party man, a Catholic in the good historic meaning 
of that term, thoroughly read in all the fields related to System- 
atics, clear, crisp and incisive in his style and possessed of that 
great quality of concrete thinking and writing which characterizes 
the best Anglican theologians. 

The book is thoroughly useful as a text. In fact, it will be 
a great comfort to many theological students. For they will 
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learn (on page three) that they may “ neglect most books as they 
are but copies one of another.” One of the virtues of this text- 
book is that it boils down the contents of so many other books. 
Another value it will have is for those clergymen, Anglicans 
and others, who are looking for a book of solid theological 
scholarship to serve as a ‘refresher.’ It is years since they left 
seminary and crammed for their canonicals. Some of the books 
in Dogmatics look deadly dull or formidably voluminous. Here, 
however, is a book of normal size, interestingly written, thor- 
oughly alive and readable from cover to cover. It is even 
‘snappy ‘in spots. For example, in the footnotes to the chapter 
on Creeds: the author has evidently had a falling out with Dr. 
Badcock, and he pursues his antagonist relentlessly, not always 
with perfect English, through page after page—though never 
outside the footnotes. One would like to know the rest of the 
story! At any rate, it all adds to the interest of the book. 
Though no teacher will use this book without adding his own 
criticisms and corrections, it is certainly one of the great works 
of our time in its own field and deserves to be widely known. 
FREDERICK C. GRANT. 


The Revolt Against Mechanism. By L. P. Jacks. Macmillan, 1934, pp. 77. 


$1.00. 
None of our contemporary writers in the field of philosophy 
and religion,—unless it be Rufus Jones—can hold a candle to Dr. 
Jacks for luminosity. Professor James in one of his letters 
refers to a certain sheen which suggests stale, used-over sunlight, 
and too many writers convey that impression. There is a fresh 
clean bright shining quality to every page of Dr. Jacks—no glare, 
no dazzling brilliancies, but just rich warm mellow ripening 
thought which provides an intellectual and spiritual tonic. This 
little book is no exception to his rule. It is deep and lucid and 
noble. 

He has taken for his text a passage from Bergson’s latest book, 
Les deux sources de la Morale et de la Religion, the heart of 
which is this: “ Mysticism needs the help of mechanism”; and 
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on it he gives us two lectures (The Hibbert Lectures of 1933) 
entitled “The Revolt Against Mechanism” and ‘ Mechanism 
Universal but Subordinate.” 

In less than four score pages he says more than most writers 
manage to say in that many hundred pages. 

That we have permitted our habits of thought to be fixed in 
mechanical patterns and molds is to Dr. Jacks most regrettable. 
We are forever talking of “ problems” and “ solutions” and 
“reconstructions” and “bridges”? between this and_ that. 
Whereas “ the creative thinker does more than solve a problem. 
He goes forth to meet a challenge.”” The business of life is more 
than solving problems. 

And yet mechanism is an enemy to be loved—that is Dr. 
Jacks’ position. If we are to “love our enemies” here is one 
of them. We are called to “convert the resisting medium into 
the fulcrum of creative achievement.” Religion, as Abbé Loisy 
maintained and as Professor Whitehead maintains, is an offen- 
sive against mechanism but in the spirit of loving an enemy and 
bringing him into camp. 

Our creed, our faith is made firm only as it is developed and 
held against a resisting medium and needs to be reéxperienced 
and reaffirmed continually. 

It is not uninteresting to hear the recent “heretic” of the 
Liverpool Cathedral incident come boldly out and maintain the 
appropriateness and indeed the necessity of standing up and 
declaring “‘ with a loud voice, ‘I believe in God the Father Al- 
mighty maker of heaven and earth’—and so on. Is not our 
chanting of the Creed a sort of defiance addressed to an invisible 
opponent, to doubts we know are ready to break forth, to argu- 
ments difficult to answer, a kind of invitation to all these that 
we are willing to meet them in the field and give them blow for 
blow?” 

This is no reactionary blast against mechanism. It is a chal- 
lenge to the children of light to use mechanism, not to let it bend 
us downwards toward earth but to bear us upward the heavenlies. 

Gro. Craig STEWART. 
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C. of E.: What Does It Stand For? By A. W. F. Blunt. Mowbray (Lon- 
don) and Morehouse (Milwaukee), 1934, pp. 46. 60c. 

This little booklet is really far more important than its size 
would indicate. The new Bishop of Bradford is a former Ox- 
ford don, and a capable scholar whose work in the series of 
Clarendon Commentaries is well known. He has here published 
his primary visitation charge to the clergy of his diocese; its 
object, he says, was “to urge upon the clergy, in a district where 
a strong Nonconformist tradition still operates, the fundamental 
principles of Anglican doctrine and worship as they seem to be 
set out in the Book of Common Prayer.”’ This task he accom- 
plishes successfully and succinctly. 

Dr. Blunt maintains that the Anglican Church has a distinctive 
approach to and interpretation of the Christian religion. He 
develops this theme in the first part of his book, arguing that we 
are of course reformed and non-Latin, but that we hold firmly 
all the fundamentals of the Catholic faith and are in the strictest 
sense a Catholic communion. No one party, he emphasizes, may 
claim that name; the whole Anglican Church is Catholic. 

In the middle section, he presents what he considers to be the 
four distinctive notes of Anglicanism. They are: (1) The sense 
of history, or continuity with the great Christian tradition, never 
broken in England; (2) The sense of apostolicity—that is, the 
maintenance of the central nucleus of Christian belief, with “ the 
duty of trying to reinterpret it in accordance with modern forms 
of thought ’’; (3) The sense of mystery or sacramental worship 
centering in the Holy Communion; (4) The sense of a con- 
trolled freedom, 

During his discussion, he mentions several dogmas which he 
is convinced (and we think rightly) are essential to any genuinely 
Christian theology: the Holy Trinity, i.e. the Father-Creator, the 
Eternal Word whose unique incarnation is Jesus Christ, the 
Holy Spirit; the efficacy of the Atonement, whatever theory be 
used to explain it; personal life after death; the authority of the 
Church coupled with the sufficiency of Scripture; and our Lord’s 
moral principles. He defends the right of critical inquiry to 
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investigate and of modernism to restate these essentials of Chris- 
tian belief, provided they are loyally adhered to, in all their rich 
meaning. 

A final division discusses the pastoral office. Priests are to 
engage in intercessions and prayers, public and private, in visita- 
tion, preaching and teaching; and in work with individual souls. 
An appendix, in which Dr. Blunt has been assisted by Dr. F. L, 
Cross of Pusey House, gives a catena of quotations from the 
Caroline divines, whom the Bishop feels to be the best repre- 
sentatives of the traditional Anglican position. 

This is a very valuable little book. One wishes that its spirit 
of tolerance were more universal, not least in the episcopate. It 
gives one a glimpse of a genuinely modern, keenly evangelical 
and profoundly Catholic position, upon which the parties in our 
communion could unite for Christian action. 

W. NorMAn PitTTENGER. 


Convictions. By Leonard Hodgson, assisted by H. N. Bate and Ralph W. 

Brown. New York: Macmillan, 1934, pp. 256. $3.00. 

This volume contains a selection from the Responses of the 
Churches to the Report of the World Conference on Faith and 
Order, held at Lausanne in 1927. Canon Hodgson has prefaced 
to the Responses an introductory paper by Professor Ménégoz. 
He has also added a copy of the Lausanne Reports. One can 
therefore check the progress of the Lausanne idea during the 
seven years since the Conference was held. 

There exists a very general attitude of approval of the general 
proposal of reunion; also a widespread recognition of the reality 
underlying the forms and orders and various requirements made 
by a number of the Churches. The Friends, for example, recog- 
nize the reality of sacramental grace, though they ‘ see no reason 
to think that the grace of God flows, only or mainly, through 
such special channels.’ 

The idea of the invisible Church, dear to Lutheran bodies, is 
still strongly maintained by some of them. On the other hand, 
there is perhaps less emphasis upon that idea in Protestantism 
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generally than one might have expected. The same is true more 
or less of Baptism by Immersion. 

One of the best reports in the volume is that from the Re- 
formed Church in the United States. This the Editor places 
last and entitles ‘Conclusion.’ It does indeed sum up the whole 
volume. In spirit and in thought this brief paper is one of the 
best that has appeared upon the subject. Many Anglicans will 
agree with the authors of this paper who say, 


“We are fearful of ways of union that are too easy, because they do not re- 
quire a change of heart but merely a change of technique. If the Churches 
would unite by the easy way of confirmation and ordination by bishops who are 
in Apostolic succession, or of baptism by immersion, or of accepting the doc- 
trine of the Lord’s Supper as defined in the Unaltered Augsburg Confession, 
or of establishing the presbyteral form of Order, in our opinion, nothing would 
be gained save that Christians would be confirmed and ordained by bishops, or 
immersed by ‘Baptist ministers, or admitted to Lutheran communion tables, or 
ruled by presbyters. There would be no actual advance in spirit and life, such 
an advance as would be made through the understanding of new truth and the 
operation of more grace and as would lead Christians from the plane of division 
to the plane of union. 

“We submit that in the next Conference the findings of accredited scholars 
on the origin and nature of the faith and order of the eight or nine types of 
Christian Churches be considered. These will throw new light on questions 
relating to Christian beginnings, the nature of the Church, its institutions, its 
Ministry, its Sacraments, its Confession of Faith, whether in the first century, 
in the sixteenth or in the eighteenth. The present views of the leaders of the 
Churches should be presented with clear definition of differences from the 
views of the original confessions and Church orders—such differences as are 
the result of sound Biblical scholarship, Christian experience and modern cul- 
ture” (pp. 221-222). 


There is still a huge task before the Church if Christian Re- 
union is to be mace effective in this generation, and one earnestly 
hopes that wise and patient men may lead us—but not too patient : 
men who can really see the vision of the United Church and will 
not permit little details of interpretation or the views of partisan 
groups to checkmate and neutralize in the present the great ad- 
vances the Anglican Church has made in the direction of unity in 


the past. 
FREDERICK C. GRANT. 
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Christian Living Series. Second Year; Books V-VIII. By Lala C. and Leon 

C. Palmer. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1934. 25c per book. 

These four booklets comprise the Second Year of a series 
announced as an experience-centered course in religious and 
moral training for little children. The lesson material includes 
Bible stories, well-known fairy tales, stories of saints and mis- 
sionaries, and original stories. A large colored picture is pro- 
vided to illustrate each lesson. Although this is a “ child-cen- 
tered, experience-centered course,” the age of the children in 
whom the course is centered is not mentioned, perhaps deliber- 
ately. An apparent intent to spread the course over nursery- 
kindergarten-primary fields results in weakness, since children 
develop mentally and morally with great rapidity during those 
years. Much of the material is beyond the grasp or interest 
range of the riursery school child; while many stories are too 
infantile for primary children. 

In selection of stories the work is uneven. Many stories are 
well-chosen and well-written. On the other hand, Perrault’s 
fairy tale of the unpleasant girl from whose mouth dropped 
toads and snakes illustrates a lack of discrimination which char- 
acterizes sections of the course. Almost without exception the 
original stories are poorly written. 

That some hand-work is offered for each lesson is a com- 
mendable feature; but the expressional activities provided are 
wholly inadequate in the light of modern educational methods. 

The pictures are large and bright, and no worse artistically 
than others to which children are daily subjected. Most of the 
pictures convey pleasant and wholesome suggestions, although a 
few choices are unfortunate in this respect. 

While the average teacher will probably feel that the promise 
held out by the attractive covers is scarcely fulfilled, on the whole 
the series is an improvement upon the over complexity of many 
courses for small children. 


H. HiccIns. 
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Dostoievsky. An Interpretation. By Nicholas Berdyaev. Tr. by Donald Att- 
water. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1934, pp. 227. $2.00. 

Readers of Berdyaev’s The End of Our Time must have gained 
the conviction that they were in contact with one of the sig- 
nificant minds of our post-war world. A Russian in exile, with 
a mystic insight into the genius of his people, a philosopher with 
fresh judgments of shop-worn words, a theologian daring to 
prophesy and looking upon our era with spiritual detachment, 
Nicholas Berdyaev has become a name very much in the mouths 
of knowing men. : 

It is an interest in Berdyaev himself, rather than the man 
whom he takes as the subject of his volume, which can recom- 
mend his study of Dostoievskey. A reader familiar with 
Dostoievsky’s novels will, of course, have an advantage by way 
of echoes of memory, but the philosophical import of Berdyaev’s 
interpretation of his master (and Dostoievsky is this for his 
critic) does not require a preliminary acquaintance with The 
Brothers Karamazov or Crime and Punishment. Here, in the 
form of literary criticism, is a clear analysis of the “ God-man ” 
view of human nature which underlies Berdyaev’s earlier writ- 
ings, but which he had not as yet fully expounded. A sys- 
tematic exposition of a philosophical system‘is, in truth, not to 
be found even in this volume. There is no attempted proof of 
Christian doctrine as such. The march of ideas moves within 
an assumed Christian scheme. The book is orthodox to the 
core, echoing on almost every page the dogma of the Incarnation, 
but it explores boldly psychological territories which older Chris- 
tian thinking had not penetrated. There is much in the volume 
to startle any reader and to make him uncomfortable. 

Berdyaev is not the first to suggest that the great battle-ground 
of religion in our timeis the field technically known as “ an- 
thropology.”” We shall have to find an answer to the question: 
What is Man? Is he a mere creation of meaningless time, or is 
he child of a living God? Are we to worship ourselves, “ man- 
god,” and build our own earthly Utopia without reference to the 
supernatural, following those prophets “ who say that they love 
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and sympathize with man more than God does, who reject the 
divinely-created world and boast that they can make a better 
one in which there will be no evil and suffering”? Or shall we 
rediscover the Christian faith in a “God-man,” Jesus Christ, 
and the conviction that our end is a transcendent one, God him- 
self. ‘“‘ Man,” so Berdyaev repeats again and again, “ does not 
exist unless there be a God, and unless he be the image and like- 
ness of God; if there be no God, then man deifies himself, ceases 
to be man, and his own image perishes.” Marxian Socialism, 
the great rival faith to Christianity in our era, is Antichrist, the 
ambition to make a god of man. “If man is nothing but a 
passive reflection of his social surroundings, an irresponsible 
creature, then there is no such thing as ‘man ’—nor is there God, 
freedom, evil, or good.” 

Man, according to Berdyaev, who in turn has learned this from 
his master, is a strange being. His essence is Freedom, that 
great gift of God to His creature, which constitutes his tragic, 
perilous greatness. Man is made but a little lower than the 
angels. Man can sin. Man, alas, can love self-will as a symbol 
of his divineness. It is through sin and evil that man dis- 
covers his likeness unto God. “ The existence of evil is a proof 
of the existence of God. If the world consisted wholly and 
uniquely of goodness and righteousness, there would be no need 
for God, for the world itself would be God. God is, because 
evil is. And that means that God is because freedom is.” 
Berdyaev would approve, I think, of Chesterton’s daring paradox: 
“the good news of original sin.” Yet freedom is indeed for 
man a dangerous gift. Man can sin, and thereby both tests his 
freedom and at the same time loses it. This perilous road of 
experience every man travels on his pathway through life. He 
is free to get lost, free to lose “ perfect freedom” in God, yet 
God would not have it otherwise. Compulsory goodness is not 
goodness—certainly not goodness bought by giving man earthly 
bread and the Utopia which can be produced by robbing him of 
his liberty. This is the meaning of Christ’s refusing the three 
temptations—temptations to which the Marxian and the Leninist 
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is yielding, and by which he seduces the modern poor. Berd- 
yaev’s quarrel with the gospel according to Karl Marx is pre- 
cisely that it violates human personality. It has no goal beyond 
the ‘“ man-god.” Berdyaev quotes a Russian author’s formula, 
“Men are descended from monkeys, so we must love one an- 
other,” and then proceeds: “‘ But if we are made in the image 
and likeness of the monkey we shall not love but abuse and kill 
one another, and nothing will be forbidden us.” The Marxians 
“aim at organizing justly, but they have rejected Christ and will 
end by flooding the earth with blood, for blood cries for blood, 
and he who takes the sword shall perish by it. Were it not for 
Christ’s covenant, men would destroy one another down to the 
last pair.” 

A bold statement of Berdyaev’s (and Dostoievsky’s) para- 
doxical dialectic may seem crude in a reviewer’s contraction. It 
constitutes, however, the essence of the book, and is there given 
full treatment. It is not a chain of ideas familiar to our ears. 
The mystery of man’s inner being has been lost sight of during 
some generations of sentimental avoidance of brute fact. The 
doctrines of Original Sin and of The Fall have been replaced by 
Rousseau’s rival doctrine of the natural goodness of man. 
Society has become the scapegoat for evil in the world, and 
salvation by social compulsion has become the modern gospel. 
Yet Berdyaev—however startling may be his words—is recalling 
neglected, but traditional Christian ideas. Here we find again 
St. Paul’s disturbing dualism, St. Augustine’s conviction of 
man’s helplessness without God, Pascal’s insight into man’s great- 
ness as one involving precisely his misery also. Berdyaev’s sum- 
mary equating of Socialism with Antichrist may look violent and 
unfair—though it is only just to say that socialism as a modest 
device of government might find in him no enemy. But Berd- 
yaev’s Dostoievsky is a book which all of our Christian social 
radicals should read. It calls attention to depths in man’s being 
which mere social tinkering can not touch. 

THEODORE O. WEDEL. 
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A Common Faith. By John Dewey. Yale University Press, 1934, pp. 87. 
$1.50. 

Professor John Dewey would like to keep ‘ the religious ’ with- 
out having to retain either religion in general or any specified 
religion in particular. He is especially anxious to get the super- 
natural out of religion and to make the latter a purely scientific 
and rational affair. 

Professor Dewey is fairly well informed about the externals of 
religion, but he appears to have only the faintest knowledge of 
it from within. He seems not to know what saints and mystics 
are talking about when they describe their sense of the im- 
mediate presence of God. He is like a child talking in church, 
unaware that these quiet, gentle persons are saying anything to 
which he might profitably listen. 

Why doesn’t Dewey or one of his disciples write a plea for the 
beautiful—say in music or in art—without reference to any 
particular expression of beauty, say by Beethoven or Bach or 
Raphael or Michel Angelo; or for the beautiful, divorced en- 
tirely from every tradition of its creative expression, such as 
Greek sculpture or mediaeval glass or Japanese prints or Chinese 
porcelain? One marvels sometimes at the temerity men show 
when they write about religion, without any experiential first- 
hand information on the subject. 

John Dewey rates as a philosopher; but his ‘ philosophy’ is 
of the Cartesian-Humian-Kantian variety that never gets beyond 
epistemology. Philosophers of this type never venture to enter 
the courts of the temple, but appear always to stand outside, 
transfixed and petrified by the blind, unchanging gaze of the 
great stone Sphinx that lies for ever at its portals, staring 
mutely into the void. They never get beyond the riddle, How 
can you know what you think you know about anything? And 
even though, strangely enough, these presumed philosophers are 
willing to accept as knowledge the deliverances of their scientific 
colleagues, they never seem to get beyond that simple admission. 
There is apparently no real room left in their philosophy for 
intuition, or for aesthetic judgments, or for religious insights. 
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Nevertheless, the student ought to read this book, if for no 
other reason than because it expresses clearly what is going on in 
the minds of large numbers of our contemporaries, and sets forth 


the kind of problems with which they are having to deal. 
FREDERICK C. GRANT. 


Form Criticism: A New Method of New Testament Research. Translated by 
Frederick C. Grant. Chicago: Willett, Clark and Company, 1934, pp. 161. 


$2.00. 

In this single handy volume, bearing the subtitle, ‘ The Study 
of the Synoptic Gospels’ by Rudolf Bultmann, and ‘ Primitive 
Christianity in the Light of Gospel Research’ by Karl Kundsin, 
Dean Grant has brought together for English readers two non- 
technical, but thoroughly scholarly and representative presenta- 
tions of the Formgeschichtliche method as applied to the Synoptic 
Gospels. The first essay is a concise exposition of that method 
itself by one whose authoritative position in this field is well 
known to German readers through his more serious History of 
the Synoptic Tradition (2nd edition, 1931). The second brings 
the fruits of this method to bear upon the reconstruction of the 
life and thought of the Primitive Church, for which the Synoptics, 
when viewed in the light of Form Criticism, are regarded as 
furnishing immediate and peculiarly illuminating sources. Those 
to whom Formgeschichte has been hitherto an obscure or mean- 
ingless term will find in Dean Grant’s fluent translation of these 
two essays an inviting and easily opened door into this newest 
and increasingly important field of New Testament research. 

CuarLes B. HEprick. 
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Bible, Old Testament 


The Beginnings of Our Religion. By Fleming James, Charles B. Hedrick, 
Burton Scott Easton, and Frederick C. Grant. Macmillan, 1934, pp. vii + 170. 
$1.00. 


This book, designed for Adult Education use and for the general reader, de- 
scribes the successive stages in the religion of the Bible—not the literature or 
the history or the biblical criticism, but the actual religion of Moses, of early 
Israel, of the writing prophets, of the wise men and the psalmists, and of 
early Judaism. The opening chapters, of which these are the titles, are followed 
with one on our Lord, and then two on the Christianity of St. Paul and of 
St. John. Chapter ix recounts the beginnings of the Church, while Chapter x, 
by the editor, sums up ‘ The Evolution of Our Religion.’ 

Lists of books for further reading are given at the ends of chapters. An out- 
line of a study ‘course based upon this volume appeared in Volume XIV (1932) 
of this journal, pp. 314-330. The book is designed to present the reader with 
the positive results of modern biblical criticism, and enough illustrative biblical 
passages are added to show how the modern view adds to the interest of the 
Bible. It is to be hoped that the volume will sometime be supplemented with 
a parallel one on the origins of Christianity outside Palestine—chiefly in the 
Greek world. 


Arabia and the Bible. By James A. Montgomery. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1934, pp. ix +207. $2.50. 


When we discuss the origins of Hebrew religion and customs we are apt to 
compare what we find in the Old Testament with what the archaeologist has 
revealed to us from the inscriptions of Egypt and Babylonia. We have empha- 
sized the contributions made by these two great centers of life and culture to 
the religious life and thought of Israel. Professor Montgomery in this exceed- 
ingly well written book reminds us that there is another land which by virtue 
of its intimate relationship must have had a more vital influence upon the 
Hebrews than either of the aforementioned civilizations. 

First of all, he cites the close geographical relationship of Arabia to Pales- 
tine, following this with wide proof from the Old Testament itself of the 
intimate knowledge of Arabia possessed by its writer and of the intimate 
relationship manifested in the genealogies between Israel and the Arabian 
tribes. This biblical evidence is substantiated by extra-biblical references from 
archaeological discoveries, which all go to prove that this close relationship was 
one which extended over the centuries. Indeed what we call the “ Conquest of 
Canaan” was but one of many waves of emigration from this Land of the 
Unsown to the Land of the Sown. 
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Then after fascinating chapters descriptive of Arabia itself, the author sums 
up his case by proving thoroughly from the likeness in the foundation of the 
two cultures as well as from the elements of the religious life of the two 
peoples that the Hebrew owed far more to the Arab than he did to Baby- 
lonian or Egyptian. 

Apart from the able way in which the author has handled his thesis, he has 
poured a flood of light upon the little known land and people of Arabia, in 
itself a task well worth doing. F. A. MCE. 


Nabi. By Alfred Jepsen. Munich: C. H. Beck, 1934, pp. xii + 258. M. 9.50. 


A chief thesis of this book is that the Writing Prophets were not a develop- 
ment of the Nabis, but a distinct phenomenon, sharply opposed to them. The 
contrast, for example, between the two in North Israel lay not in that Amos 
and Hosea were free Nabis (as opposed to court-Nabis), for the Nabis of 
North Israel were free; nor in that their message was ethical, for the Nabis 
also preached Yahweh’s ethical demands; nor in that they proclaimed coming 
judgment, for the Nabis did that. The decisive peculiarity of the Writing 
Prophets was the absolute quality of their experience of God, and their result- 
ing concept of prophetic personality. To them, Yahweh was everything; the 
Prophet was not—like the Nabi—a personality filled with the Spirit and power, 
but only a tool, a persona through which God spoke. Thus God, demanding 
the complete surrender of both Prophet and people, was no longer, as with the 
Nabis, tied to Israel; He could let it go. This gave the prophetic preaching its 
deep seriousness. They envisaged not only judgment, as did the Nabis, but 
utter downfall (p. 189). Yet other differences are enumerated (pp. 26, 212, 
215, 216, 223). The proof of this thesis rests upon a critical analysis of the 
sources that does not hesitate to excise whatever makes against the author’s 
contention. The argument, however, is but part of a painstaking study of the 
Nabis from the point of view of the sociology of religion, by one who thinks 
highly of them. 


The Pentateuch and Haftorahs. Ed. by the Chief Rabbi (Dr. J. H. Hertz). 
Numbers. Oxford University Press, 1934, pp. 484. $3.00. 


A continuation of the beautiful edition of the Pentateuch and Prophetical 
Lessons used in the Synagogue. The exegesis is the traditional or orthodox. 
The text is that of the B. and F. Bible Society. On the opposite page appears 
as translation the English Revised Version. Students of Hebrew will find 
the pointed text easy to read and the translation on the opposite page a great 
convenience. The press work is superb, fully up to the standard of the Oxford 
University Press. 


Judaism, Christianity, and Germany. By Cardinal Faulhaber. Tr. by George 
D. Smith. Macmillan, 1934, ix +116. $1.50. 


Here are five sermons that illustrate good preaching. They are timely, 
authoritative, scholarly, fearless! Above all they have what every good sermon 
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should have, and that is a “ trumpet quality.” There is no mistaking the sound 
of a trumpet. It is clear, unwavering, assertive, and calls for action! Car- 
dinal Faulhaber’s preaching is “action preaching.” That is one reason why 
St. Michael’s Church, Munich, is always crowded to the doors whenever he is 
in the pulpit. 

The theme of all these sermons is “ Withstand Paganism.” They are directed 
against the threat of Naziism to destroy all things Jewish and more especially 
the attempt to stop the teaching of the Old Testament to the German child, 
The first four sermons are examinations of the Old Testament as to its re- 
ligious, social and ethical values. The last sermon is an attack on the current 
Nazi movement to restore the old gods of Germanic paganism. 

If you want a concise view of the values of the Old Testament for the prob- 
lems of the modern day here is a good place to get it. If you enjoy clever 
handling of words and phrases the book will be a source of much pleasure. 
It is in every way worthwhile, and Cardinal Faulhaber is one good reason for 
continuing to believe in the future of Germany and of the Christian religion. 

J. H. 


The Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research. Volume XIII. 
Ed. by M. Burrows and E. A. Speiser. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1933, Ppp. viii + 167. $2.50. 

The new volume of the American Schools contains four interesting essays. 
Professor Mike writes on “ Some Gleanings from the Last Excavation at 
Nuzi.” Dr. Speiser writes on “ Ethnic Movements in the Near East in the 
Second Millennium B.C.” Dr. Albright describes the excavation of Tell Beit 
Mirsim “IA: The Bronze Age Pottery of the Fourth Campaign.” The final 
essay is by Dr. McCown “ The Goddesses of Gerasa.” 

Copies of the Annual may be procured from the office of the Schools, Box 
25, Bennett Hall, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, as well as from the publishers. 


New Testament 


The Synoptic Gospels. By James Hardy Ropes. Harvard University Press, 

1934, pp. vit+ 117. $1.50. 

Four ‘ popular’ lectures by the late Professor Ropes in which he undertook 
to set forth the literary quality and purpose of the Synoptic Gospels. The book 
has been edited by Dean Sperry and Professor Nock (accurately if curiously 
described by President Lowell, p. vi, as ‘extremely learned’). In general the 
book is a useful piece of work, but it is an old man’s book. Dr. Ropes has no 
doubt read most of the work in Synoptic criticism published during the past 
thirty years, but he hasn’t thought it through. Again and again he suggests 
that he is baffled by ‘the bewildering subtleties of Synoptic criticism.’ His 
mind is more at home in the researches prior to 1900 than in those since. He 
holds much too literary a conception of the Gospels and pays almost no atten- 
tion to the question of sources. He makes no effort to relate the Gospel of 
Mark, for example, to its own background, and in general he ignores too much 
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the critical work of the past thirty years—years during which he was fruitfully 
engaged in another field. He takes almost at face value the views of Bacon 
and Torrey. Of Cadbury he is a little more critical. The whole discussion be- 
trays a sense of weariness. Professor Ropes’ field was New Testament fest. 
No doubt many persons, not versed in the intricacies of Synoptic criticism, will 
find the book full of stimulus and suggestion. And, whatever the technical 
expert will make of the present book, nothing can dim the luster of the author’s 
fame as the editor of the text of Acts, in a volume which is one of the most 
monumental works of modern scholarship. 


Jesus and The Word. By Rudolf Bultmann. Tr. by Louise P. Smith and 
Erminie Huntress. New York: Scribner, 1934, pp. xii+ 226. $2.00. 


This is an exceedingly readable translation of a very difficult German book: 
Professor Bultmann’s famous Jesus, which he contributed as Volume I to the 
German series ‘The Immortals.’ 

The radicalism of Professor Bultmann’s New Testament method—the ex- 
tremest kind of Form Criticism—combined with his strong Barthian theology, 
makes the work one of the most arresting and suggestive of present-day treatises 
upon this perennial subject. New Testament scholars are of course already 
familiar with the German original. Theological students, ministers, and the 
general reader will find this new English translation one of the most stimu- 
lating of the new theological books. 


The Four Gospels. A new translation. By Charles Cutler Torrey. New 

York: Harper, 1934, pp. xi-+ 234. $2.00. 

A reprint of the text of Professor Torrey’s * Translation,’ omitting the intro- 
ductory essay and notes. The discussion and even controversy aroused by the 
appearance of Professor Torrey’s book has occasioned this less expensive re- 
print. 


Meditations on the Revelation of St. John. By G. P. Trevelyan. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1934, pp. 65. $1.35. 


An attempt to squeeze honey from a thornapple. Even this is not impossible, 
however, for one who is equipped with a flair for mystical interpretation and 
who can say that “the Apocalypse sums up the message of the Bible from 
Genesis to Jude.” 


Primi Saggi di Filologia Neotestamentaria. Letture Scelte dal Nuovo Testa- 
mento Greco con introduzione e commento. Vol. I. By Giuseppe Bonaccorsi. 
Torino: Societa Editrice Internazionale, 1933, pp. clxvii + 640. L. 25. 


The modesty of the author’s preface is misleading: a bibliography of 16 
pages, an essay, thoroughly up to date, of more than 140 pages on the Greek of 
the New Testament, followed by detailed notes, mainly philological, on large 
sections of the Gospels and Acts make this book a storehouse of information 
for all students of the language of the New Testament. A. H. F. 
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A Neglected Predicate in New Testament Criticism. By H. E. Dana. Chicago: 
Blessing Book Stores, 1934, pp. 50. 


Prof. Dana here addresses himself to the question of why the books of the 
New Testament found their place in the canon. The answer is to be discoy- 
ered in the needs of the church as its life developed. The death of the writer 
gave sanctity to his writings, which proved the only source of his teaching. He 
argues that only St. Paul could have written Ephesians, and seeks to solve the 
literary problems of the Corinthian epistles by reference to his postulate. The 
pamphlet is marred by poor proofreading and by the statement that “ L” is 
the same as Streeter’s Proto-Luke. a 3. 


Jesus Christ, His Person, His Message, His Credentials. Vol. III. By Léone 
de Grandmaison. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1934, pp. x + 523. $3.50. 


‘The Works of Christ’ and ‘ The Religion of Jesus Christ’ are the two parts 
of this book. Miracles, mysteries, eschatology and many other subjects are 
debated against late and liberal theories connected with the same. Here is 
orthodox Apologetics at its best. Some of the notes, such as that on ‘Gods 
who died and came to life’ suggest that many much quoted analogies to 
Christian doctrines in pagan religions are more popular than accurate. 

A. H. F. 


Theologische Wérterbuch sum Neuen Testament. Ed. by Gerhard Kittel. 
Vol. II, pp. 129-528. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1934. M. 17.40. 


The present installments (numbers 3-8 of Vol. II) carry us down partly 
through the article E/pis. As we have already pointed out in earlier notices, 
the series is a remarkable summarization of present day New Testament 
scholarship and takes into full account the contributions to lexicography derived 
alike from the Jewish and the Hellenistic background of Primitive Christianity. 


History of Religions 


Treasure House of the Living Religions. Comp. by Robert Ernst Hume. New 
York: Scribner, 1932, pp. xviii + 493. $3.00. 


Dr. Hume, who is the author of several works on the history of religions, 
including one of the best of the briefer textbooks, has edited a classified selec- 
tion of texts from the various religions arranged under fifty general heads. 
Thus one can see how great an amount of agreement already exists between 
the various religions, as well as some of their divergences. 

Chapter 51 sets forth “ A Program of Joint Worship” which contains selec- 
tions from various Scriptures leading up to and concluding with the Lord’s 
Prayer. The reference notes, bibliographies and indexes take almost two 
hundred pages at the end of the volume. The work ought to be on the study 
desk of everyone interested in the comparative history of religions. 
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Die Mutter als religidses Symbol. By Kurt Leese. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1934. 


M. 1.50. 

Many years ago Mr. Henry Adams maintained that Mariolatry in the Roman 
Catholic Church entered to avenge the one-sidedness of a theology which had 
excluded recognition of ‘the Motherhood of God.’ It is now apparent that 
Protestantism, conscious of the same neglect and its consequences, is seeking 
to restore a lost element of witness by appealing to the principles of Primitive 
Religion. In the passage from polytheism to monotheism it was never intended 
that the conception of God should lose that sense of the feminine which was 
needed to complete the idea of the Divine personality, and which was implied 
by the recognition of goddesses as well as gods. Further back even than the 
polytheistic stage we have a kind of sexual dualism in the conception of the 
universe as Heaven and Earth, the Heaven Father and the Earth Mother. 

Dr. Leese shows not only the legitimacy of this feeling by appeal to the 
religions of antiquity; he makes clear that, alike in the Old Testament and in 
the New, Jewish and Christian conceptions of God recognize the Divine — 
Motherhood as well as the Fatherhood. 

This monograph consists of but 44 pages, but (from a strongly Protestant 
point of view) is full of suggestion. H. H. G. 


Die Anfinge der Religion bei Ariern und Israeliten. By Arthur Titius. Gét- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1934. M. 2.80. 


In these days when, on the part of some, there exists an almost fanatical 
obsession with the uniqueness of the Aryan contribution to civilization, it is 
extremely interesting to find a German scholar concerned rather with the 
establishing of a groundwork of common origins for the religions of the Aryan 
and the Semite. Dr. Titius studies the beginnings of religion as we find them 
suggested in the literatures of India, Iran, and of the Hebrew people. In this 
study at the start are found a great many beliefs and practices which are prac- 
tically the same, but as time goes on he discovers a widening gulf between the 
religious conceptions of India and Palestine, while the religion of Zoroaster 
tends in many cases to offer a bridge across the gulf. Dr. Titius has given 
us a carefully written monograph on a subject of very great interest and im- 
portance in the Germany of today. H. H. G. 


The Swastika: a Study of Nazi claims of its Aryan origin. By W. Norman 
Brown. New York: Emerson Books, 1933, pp. 30. 


As written by a scholar of distinction living in the United States, this booklet 
of some thirty pages will naturally be found to be a very direct refutation of 
the preposterous Nazi contention that the Swastika is specifically an Aryan 
and a Christian symbol. Dr. Brown says categorically: “ Adolph Hitler and 
the Nazis ... claim that the Swastika is a pure ‘Aryan’ symbol, that it 
originated in Europe among the ‘ Aryans,’ and that it is a special characteristic 
of the ‘Aryan’ peoples as a whole and of the Germanic people in particular. 
All availiable evidence to-day indicates that these claims are unfounded. They 
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hold, too, that the Swastika had a special usage in early Christianity; and this 
claim is equally baseless.” 

Much more, of course, might be written on the origin and use of the Swastika 
than Dr. Brown has assembled in this pamphlet, but he writes enough to prove 
his point that the theory of ‘ Aryan’ racial purity is fanciful and that the use 
of the Swastika as an Aryo-Christian symbol with aspects of anti-Judaism, 
anti-pacifism, and anti-Marxianism is entirely arbitrary. H. H. G. 


Church History 


Gnosis und spatantiker Geist. Teil I: Die mythologische Gnosis; mit einer 
Einleitlung zur Geschichte und Methodologie der Forschung. By Hans 
Jonas. G6ttingen, Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1934, pp. 375. R.M. 21.50. 


This volume is No. 33 in the important and valuable series, Forschungen sur 
Religion und Literatur des Alten und Neuen Testaments, edited by Dr. Rudolf 
Bultmann and the late Dr. Hermann Gunkel. There is a brief Foreword by 
Dr. Bultmann. The present volume is the first part of an investigation which 
has for its purpose the interpretation of the historical phenomenon of Gnosis. 
This part is concerned solely with “the Mythological Gnosis.” The second 
part is to deal with “the Philosophical-Mystical Gnosis of Late Antiquity” 
and will be published later this year. The volume at hand is a fine example of 
that painstaking and detailed type of analysis for which German scholarship 
is rightly so renowned. The introductory chapter which traces the history of 
investigation into the problem of Gnosis and analyses the techniques which 
have been utilized in its interpretation is of exceptional value. The remaining 
chapters in the book are mainly expository and analytical in character. The 
fundamental concepts of Gnosis, in its earliest, mythical form, are made ex- 
ceedingly clear. All the sources, Mandzan, Manichezan, Christian and 
Hermetic are carefully scrutinized in the attempt to discover the underlying 
basis of the Gnostic Mythos. This is found to be Oriental in character. It is 
presented to us, however, most clearly in a Greek form. It is suggested that 
under the influence of what is called “the Spirit of Late Greek Antiquity” 
the Mythos changes its character and becomes metaphysical. The problem of 
the extent to which the religio-philosophical concepts of Neo-pythagoreanism, 
Neo-platonism, and mystical speculation influenced Oriental Gnosis in its 
presentation, is to be considered in the second volume. 

In its penetrating analysis of source material and elucidation of the basic 
meanings of Gnostic conceptions, the work before us is without doubt the most 
valuable one now in print on the subject. For the serious student of Gnosticism 
it is invaluable. P. S. K. 


Clemens Alexandrinus. Vol. IV. Index, Part I. Ed. by Otto Stahlin. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1934, pp. 1906. M. 15.30. 
The first installment of the final volume of the GCS edition of Clement 
contains the index of citations, testimonies, initia and proper names. Parts 
II and III which are to follow will give the index of words and subjects. 
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The present part brings home to one more vividly than ever the vast range 
of Clement’s learning, both sacred and profane, and our real debt to him for 
more than one important trifle borne away from the banquet of classical 
learning. 

The volume appears as part of Bd. 39 in the Berlin Academy edition of the 
Greek Fathers. 


The Wit and Wisdom of the Christian Fathers of Egypt. Tr. by Ernest A. 
Wallace Budge. New York: Oxford University Press, 1934, pp. vii + 445. 
$3.50. 

One more comparatively inexpensive reprint of Sir E. W. Budge’s transla- 
tions of Oriental literature. This translation of the Syrian version of the 
Apophthegmata Patrum by ‘ Anan Isho was first published in 1907. This very 
famous ancient book is given here in unabridged English translation. 


Ecclesia Spiritualis. By Ernst Benz. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1934, pp. xv 

+ 481. M. 21. 

A study of the background and development of early Franciscanism. The 
volume begins with an account of the prophetic preaching of Joachim of Flora 
and the expectation he set up of a new and evangelical church. Part II deals 
with the fulfillment of this prophecy and the coming of the new spiritual man 
in Francis and his followers. Part III describes the influence of Joachim and 
his preaching upon the Franciscan Order. 


The Rev. Thomas Bray. By Edgar L. Pennington. Philadelphia Church His- 
torical Society, 1934, pp. 45. 


Publication Number 7 of the C. H. S., recounting the work of the famous 
founder of libraries in the Colonial Church. 


The Corporation for the Relief of Widows and Children of Clergymen 1769- 
1934. By Walter Herbert Stowe, 1934, pp. 40. 


A historical account of the foundation and early development of this colonial 
fund. 


The Church in the-Roman Empire. By P. Gardner-Smith. Macmillan, 1932, 
pp. x +114. $1.25. 

The Church in the Middle Ages. By F. J. Foakes-Jackson. Ib. 1934, pp. 153. 
$1.00. 


Two of a series of little books under the general editorship of Prof. Bethune- 
Baker, covering the origin and progress of Christianity and designed for use 
in schools. The list of writers is in itself ample guarantee of the excellence of 
the series. Might be used profitably with Church School classes of High 
School age. P. Vv. N. 
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Lord Halifax: a Tribute. By Sidney Dark. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1934, 
pp. 86. $1.00. 


An admirable sketch of this illustrious layman, whose entire life was con- 
secrated to the service of Christ in His Church, by one who knew him well and 
shared his convictions. The affairs of the English Church Union, of which 
Lord Halifax was almost from its inception the heart and soul, the discussions 
in the nineties over Anglican Orders, and the Malines Conversations are more 
particularly dealt with. P. V. N, 


Corpus Confessionum. Ed. by Caius Fabricius. Lfg. 25. Berlin: DeGruyter, 
1934, pp. 481 to 560. M. 7. 


Continuation of Volume XVII of the new collection of documents from the 
various Christian Churches. This instalment contains further text and trans- 
lation of the Constitution and Canons of the Church of England, 1603-1865. 


Dictionnaire de Spiritualité. Ed. by Marcel Viller. Fasc. III. Coll. 641-960. 
Paris: Beauchesne, 1934. 


Of chief interest to most of our readers will be the article in this volume on 
“ Anglican Spirituality,” from the Seventeenth Century onward (by F. P. 
Harton), a brief but apparently accurate article. 

The preceding article, which concludes the treatment of Anglican Spirituality 
prior to the seventeenth century, lists the Roman Catholic writers and espe- 
cially converts, together with their writings. It is noteworthy, however, that 
the Anglican Reformation is described as a ‘schism,’ not as the formation of 
a new church, and that the Oxford Movement is referred to as ‘the Catholic 
Renaissance of the nineteenth century.’ Would that the whole Roman Church 
manifested a courtesy as fine as that of these learned French Catholic Scholars. 


Christianity as History and Faith. By Arthur Cushman McGiffert. Ed. by 
A. C. McGiffert, Jr. Scribner, 1934, pp. xiv + 322. $2.50. 


A collection of posthumous essays by the brilliant historian of Union Semi- 
nary, recently, alas, taken from us by death. 

The first section deals with history and gives a stimulating survey of the 
historical development of Christianity into Catholicism, Protestantism, and 
Modernism. Part II is entitled “A Contemporary Faith” and the essays it 
contains are classified under four heads: Jesus, God, The Christian Life, and 
Social Implications. 

None of these papers has appeared before. The brief paper on “ Christ an 
Element in Christian Theology” and the following one on “ The Lordship of 
Jesus” are outstanding and memorable expressions of the kind of Christology 
our age is reaching forward towards. 
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Dogmatic Theology 


The Unknown God. By Alfred Noyes. Sheed and Ward, 1934, pp. 383. $2.50. 


In the hour when quietly and unexpectedly Science has met Religion at the 
cross-roads, and each is standing—with a new humility in the other’s presence 
—before the unfathomable and eternal mystery, it is good to sit down and 
read a book like this, written by a great contemporary poet who has approved 
himself as a great prophet too, and who now demonstrates his power as a 
Christian Apologist. 

Drake, you will remember, was written by Noyes when he was but twenty- 
six years old, and remains one of the greatest if not the greatest modern 
English epic. The young poet began as an agnostic, soaked in Herbert Spencer 
and Hume, and gradually worked himself through until some years ago he 
was received into the Roman Communion. This excellent book, however, is 
not another account of a convert’s spiritual Odyssey ending in the harbour 
of The Rock, but rather a charming and well-reasoned development of the 
modern arguments for the existence of God, the Christian’s God, Incarnate in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

God may have other words for other worlds; 
But for this world of ours, His word is Christ. 

Many similar volumes, irreproachable in their content, make very dull read- 
ing. This one is lively with the poet’s touch, and yet marches firmly forward 
feet-on-earth. It is apologetics set to music, logic lifted into light, theology 
humanized and poured through a life of singular beauty in words that serve as 
sacraments for thought. And through it all is that pervading note of genuine 
agony in a soul that seeks and strives to find and will not yield, that poignant 
earnest cry that pierces to reality. For somehow on high matters where 
mathematics and physics have little to say, 

It sounds often well to let 

One string, when ye play music, keep at fret 

The whole song through. 
Here is a book which may be heartily commended to the sincere doubter who 
is looking for something up-to-date to read. It will do him more good by far 
than Bishop Barnes’s latest and very ponderous volume. 6 6 «. 


The Great Design.. Ed. by Frances Mason. Macmillan, 1934, pp. 324. $2.50. 


A sequel to Creation by Evolution. As the special purpose of that book was 
to set forth the general methods of evolution, so the present volume is designed 
to trace the evidence of an intelligent plan and purpose in nature. Fourteen 
eminent men of science, of the caliber of J. A. Thomson, Baily Willis, C. L. 
Morgan, Hans Driesch and Maynard Metcalf, have set forth the evidences as 
found in various areas of scientific investigation for the existence of design. 
It is a valuable piece of work and will go far toward removing some of the 
assurance with which we are repeatedly told that ‘modern science has done 
away with teleology.’ 

Page 68: last word should be ‘miles.’ Page 324: last words ‘Thy Law.’ 
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The Sceptical Approach to Religion. By Paul Elmer More. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1934, pp. 201. $2.00. 


Essays originally delivered as lectures in Boston and Cincinnati, dealing 
with the whole approach to religion in this scientific age. The author insists 
that whatever science and philosophy may be able to do, religion simply cannot 
get on without a teleology. The genuine sceptic, like Socrates and even Plato, 
and unlike the scientific dogmatist, will pay quite as much attention to the 
religious inference from experience as he will to the mechanist’s deductions 
from the data of science. In such a world as this “the sceptic and the Platonist 
and the Christian are equally at ease, but the rationalist is an outcast;” and 
when the sceptic discovers that the religious inference from experience safe- 
guards the true, the beautiful and the good in human life, while mechanism 
degrades and eventually destroys them, he stands ready to give religion the 
benefit of his doubt. 

More does not hesitate to join issue with the arch-rationalists Spinoza and 
Kant. His chapter on their philosophy is one of the best in the book. He 
shows how the Hebrew-Jewish-Christian view of God and the world and the 
Platonic harmonize and fit together; and also how a genuine honest scepticism 
will lead a man to accept and stand by this ‘noblest hypothesis,’ rather than 
by any theory that does away with the best we can know and hope about the 
world or ourselves. 


The Essence of Plotinus. Comp. by Grace H. Turnbull. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1934, pp. xx + 303. $2.50. 


The extracts contained in this convenient volume are taken from the recently 
completed translation of Plotinus made by Stephen MacKenna (already re- 
viewed). The translation has been revised somewhat: e.g. ‘Mind’ usually 
representing Nous, in place of MacKenna’s ‘ Intellectual-Principle.’ Extracts 
are added from Porphyry’s Life of Plotinus and from other writers—from 
Plato and Aristotle down to Emerson and Tennyson—illustrating analogies and 
affiliations with Neoplatonism. There is also a sketch of Stephen MacKenna, 
who died last March eighth in London, which will be read by everyone who 
has followed the appearance of his beautiful as well as learned translation. 

It is to be hoped that this excellent volume of selected passages, illustrating 
chiefly Plotinus’ religious and ethical teaching, will go far to win for the great 
Neoplatonist a wide and sympathetic hearing on the part of the present gen- 
eration. 


The Gift of the Spirit. By Edward C. Rich. S. P. C. K., 1934. New York: 
Macmillan, pp. 95. 75c. 
A new volume in “The Churchman’s Popular Library.” A sound and 
wholesome presentation of the doctrinal and devotional approach of the 
Anglican Church to the subject. 
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Church Unity Movements in the United States. By H. Paul Douglass. New 
York: Institute of Social and Religious Research, 1934, pp. xxxviii +576. 


With characteristic thoroughness and making use of approved sociological 
techniques, the Institute of Social and Religious Research makes public its 
findings in a study of attitudes toward Church Unity on the part of a repre- 
sentative cross-section of American Christianity, Roman Catholics alone ex- 
cepted for obvious reasons. The contributions of more than 20,000 persons, 
including denominational leaders and rank and file, experts and ‘run of the 
mill’ members, young and old, have been analyzed and classified. 

The report, in which Dr. Douglass gathers up the studies of his collaborators, 
is replete with statistical tables and graphs. It claims, on the basis of the 
data assembled, to present an accurate and balanced account of thinking and 
attitudes. Part I deals with the “objective phenomena of division and in- 
tegration in the church ” and with “ popular reactions.” Part II is concerned 
chiefly with official or professional opinion in the churches bearing upon 
theological or ecclesiastical problems of faith and order. Part III ventures a 
forecast and indicates a strategy of union in the light of the materials tabulated. 
While the volume is hardly easy reading, it is well-nigh indispensable to those 
who care to know with fulness and accuracy the present situation and outlook 
in respect to thought, feeling, and (by no means least important) prejudice in 
the matter of Church unity in this country. P. Vv. N. 


On the Nature and Grounds of Religious Belief. By J. L. Stocks. Riddell 
Lectures of the University of Durham, Sixth Series. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1934, pp. 47. 85 cents. 


In this book Professor Stocks, of the Department of Philosophy of Man- 
chester, deals with the intellectual content of religion in an unusually under- 
standing and satisfying manner. Titles of the three lectures, “ The Kinds of 
Belief,” “ Religious Belief,” and “ Conflicts of Belief” indicate the course of 
his argument. His basic thesis is that religious belief is a type of assertion 
which concerns itself primarily with the total world order and not, like science, 
with any part of it; that it holds this world order to be the expression of 
infinite Wisdom and Love; and that the religious life is “the attempt to 
realize this divine and all-embracing Love in the person of the believer.” 

D. H. 


Natur und Gnade: sum Gesprach mit Karl Barth. By Emil Brunner. Tiibin- 
gen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1934, pp. 49. M. 1.50. ; 


Prof. Brunner, who according to the newspapers has been attracted recently 
to conferences of the Oxford Groups, here registers his opposition to the 
tendency in Barthianism to deny the validity of any natural theology what- 
ever. He points out the importance of natural law and of social ordinances 
such as marriage and the state (which existed previous to the revelation in 
Christ), if one is to construct a workable theology. S. E. J. 
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Karl Barth and Christian Unity. By Adolf Keller. New York: Macmillan, 

1933, pp. xxii + 320. $2.75. 

This is a study of the influence of Barthianism upon the Christian Churches 
—chiefly European. No one is better acquainted with the general situation in 
Europe at the present time than Dr. Keller. One of the greatest char- 
acteristics of the present situation there, in striking contrast with the growing 
political nationalism of this generation, is the growth of the ecumenical move- 
ment. As an emphasis upon the out-and-out religious character of Chris- 
tianity, Barthianism is sure to influence favorably the development of the 
great movement toward reunion. Dr. Keller thinks of Barthianism as a 
movement rather than a theology. The danger of course is that it will cease 
to be a movement and become one more theology of the confessional type— 
that is, proclaiming its own orthodoxy and demanding full submission from its 
adherents. It is doubtful, however, if such a transition will take place in 
these swift moving and critical days. 


The Christian Faith. By Joseph Stump. New York: Macmillan, 1932, pp. 
x + 463. $4.00. 


A conservative Lutheran System of Dogmatics, based upon the Scriptures 
and consonant with the historic confessions of Lutheranism. Evolution, e.g., is 
treated as an ‘unprovable’ hypothesis; the ‘days’ of creation were ‘long 
periods of time.’ Such devices may ease the minds of conservatives for a 
time; but sooner or later, the church will have to come closer to grips with 
modern thought. 


The Anglican Tradition. By S. C. Carpenter. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1932, 
pp. viii + 128. 60c. 


A discussion of Eucharistic doctrine, in which the author maintains that the 
Anglican tradition in theology and worship is both Catholic and Reformed, 
and that the doctrine of the Real Presence is already recognized, in their best 
devotional moments, by all Christians, Nonconformists included. 


The Mediator. By Emil Brunner. Tr. by Olive Wyon. Macmillan, 1934, 
pp. 622. $6.50. 


This is one of the classics of the new Barthian School—though Professor 
Brunner does not hesitate to criticize Barth on occasion. 

The distinctively and almost purely religious quality of Brunner’s theology 
comes out in the six great conclusions which he draws at the end. 

1. Only in the Mediator Jesus Christ do we know ourselves as we really are. 

2. Only in the Mediator is the will of God, that is, the Good, known as Love. 

3. Only in Christ the Mediator is it possible to see and love one’s neighbour. 

4. Only in faith in Christ the Mediator is our arrogant self-will broken and 
God honoured. 

5. Only through faith in justification does the Good, from being a postulate, 
become a reality. 
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6. Only through faith in Christ, the Mediator, does man gain a really ethical 
relation to historical reality. 

A review of the German edition of this work has already appeared in these 
pages. It suffices to add that the translator is none other than the accurate 
scholar who did Troeltsch’s Social Teaching of the Christian Churches. This 
is sufficient guarantee of the accuracy and readableness of the present transla- 
tion. The publishers have given the volume a very handsome dress. 


Realistic Theology. By Walter Marshall Horton. Harper, 1934, pp. x + 207. 


$2.00. 

Spurred by an article written by John Bennett (to whom the book is 
dedicated), on “ After Liberalism—What?”, Professor Horton undertakes to 
show the necessity for a realistic view of “Our Human Predicament,” and 
likewise the reasonableness of the Christian doctrines of God and of Christ 
and the Christian plan of salvation. The book is quite sweeping in its range 
of contacts with world literature and with modern thought, both social and 
philosophical. Like others by the same author, it marks a strong counter- 
current of thought in the direction of historical Christianity, together with a 
recognition of the primary place of worship in the religious life. For example, 
the author refers to the Church “as a social organism with a specific en- 
telechy ” and comes very close to the view of D. A. McGregor in his recent 
Morehouse tract, which the author quotes. Indeed, the author goes so far as 
to recognize the place of religious orders (p. 183). 

Dr. Walter Horton is one of the most influential of contemporary writers in 
the Protestant world, and his books are read by thousands of young ministers 
and students. Part of the significance of this book lies in the fact that its 
ideas will be fundamental to the thinking of this group day after tomorrow. 


Ethics 


The Ideals of East and West. By Kenneth Saunders. Macmillan, 1934, pp. 
xxiii + 248. $2.50. 


A book of selections illustrating the ethical ideals of India, China, Japan, the 
ancient Greeks, the Hebrews, and Christianity. These selections are intro- 
duced with a brief essay, and the volume as a whole opens with a prologue 
describing the meeting of representatives of several religions at Ephesus some- 
time in the first century. An Epilogue describes another fictitious meeting, 
at Chang-an, in the ninth century A.D. 

The selections are well chosen, and the volume will help further that mutual 
understanding of ethical ideals which is so greatly needed in this ever more- 
and-more unified modern world. It will also help to make clear the fact that 
ideals are not enough. It is not an academic subscription to ideals that draws 
us together. Rather, it is the achievement of an inner spirit and character, 
destined to be the bearer of those ideals when they are put in practice. If it is 
the saints of any religion or people who are their best representatives and the 
ones by whom they must be judged, we shall not be greatly surprised if the 
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saints set up a closer communion than many of the ordinary adherents of their 
faiths would have anticipated. 


Ethics and Moral Tolerance. By A. K. Rogers. Macmillan, 1934, pp. viii + 
323. $2.50. 


In the postscript of his book, Morals in Review, published in 1927, Dr, 
Rogers calls attention to the subjection of the individual to society in current 
ethical philosophy. He points out that the idealists exalt the state at the ex- 
pense of the individual and the pragmatists exalt the social process. Current 
ethical theories agree that ethics must be in some sense experimental but 
neither in theory or practice do they provide any status for those who do the 
experimenting. 

In Ethics and Moral Tolerance, the author attempts to provide a moral theory 
which has a place for differences of individual expression. He makes a fresh 
psychological study of such terms as “goodness,” “obligation,” ethical 
“ quality” and “moral standards” and arrives at what is in effect a revival 
of the ethics of sentiment. He states his position in relation to the various 
moral theories based on idealism and in relation to the ethics of pragmatism 
and the ethics of realism. His answer to the question of the status of in- 
dividual differences in the field of morals, whether one agrees with it or not, 
is a valuable contribution to ethical thought. 78.4 


The Vision of God. By Kenneth E. Kirk. Abridged edition. Longmans, 
Green, 1934, pp. xi + 207. $3.25. 


Dr. Kirk’s Bampton Lectures for 1928 were published in 1931 under the title 
The Vision of God: The Christian Doctrine of the Summum Bonum—one of 
the really great works of our time. A second revised edition appeared a year 
later. The present edition appears without the Additional Notes and most of 
the Footnotes. What remains is the essential part of the book, presented in 
convenient format and issued for use by study circles and in connection with the 
“Way of Renewal.’ It is a great pity that the price cannot be brought down 
within reach of the average student and reader. 


Moral Man and Immoral Society. By Reinhold Niebuhr. N. Y.: Scribner's, 
1932, pp. 283. $2.00. 


“A Study in Ethics and Politics.” Dr. Niebuhr holds a Barthian view of 
religion and human culture. He is entirely ‘off’ the nineteenth-century 
optimism and faith in progress, and he faces squarely the possibility of in- 
escapable conflict if justice is to be achieved. This is one of the most talked-of 
points in a very much discussed book. 


The New Idol. By Frank Gavin. Morehouse, 1934, p. 8. 10c. 


In the “ New Tracts for New Times” series. The Idol is the Totalitarian 
State. 
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Die Protestantische Ethik und der Geist des Kapitalismus. By Max Weber. 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1934, pp. 206. M. 3. 
A special reprint of the first part of Volume I of the author’s Collected 
Essays on the Sociology of Religion. Studies the relations between capitalism 
and the vocational ethics of ascetic Protestanism. 


Homiletics 


You Can Master Life. By James Gordon Gilkey. Macmillan, 1934, pp. viii 

+ 186. $1.75. 

The Gilkey brothers—Charles, the Dean of the University of Chicago 
Chapel, and James the Pastor of the South Congregational Church of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts—are gifted leaders of what in the Episcopal Church would 
be called “ Liberal Evangelicals.” James, the author of this book, is the more 
prolific writer, publishing as he does a book a year of what we suspect are 
expansions of courses of sermons, on such subjects as “ Solving Life’s Every- 
Day Problems,” “ Meeting the Challenge of Modern Doubt,” “ Managing One’s 
Self,” “What Can We Believe?” 

All these books are of one kind, clear presentations of a sane, manly, sunny, 
idealistic philosophy of life. The style in all of them is charming, the illus- 
trations modern, the quoted poetry, not a little of it taken from that hand-book 
called Quotable Poems. , 

This particular volume presents ten very readable chapters on “ Conquering 
the Sense of Insignificance,” “ Breaking the Grip of Worry,” “ Being Your- 
self,” “ Learning to Adjust,” “ Gaining Courage,” etc. 

An excellent book this, in many ways, as all his books are, but the theology 
of the author is not so much “ Liberal,” as he likes to call it, as superficial and 
befuddled. Sherwood Eddy, in a recently published self-analysis, candidly 
admits, “I observe in myself a tendency to be superficial; I often spread too 
thin.” When Dr. Gilkey comes to such self-scrutiny he will probably acknowl- 
edge the same fault. 

Nevertheless this book is interesting, stimulating, and helpful. _G. c. s. 


Can I Know God? By Frederick B. Fisher. New York: Harper, 1934, pp. 

140. $1.00. 

This is one of the volumes in the “ Monthly Pulpit Series.” Dr. Fisher has 
had a varied and world-wide experience which reflects itself in these sermons 
which are packed full of illustrations drawn from his contacts with men every- 
where. There is also a keen understanding of the questions which are vexing 


mankind at the present time which must make his preaching effective. 
F. A. MCE. 


Followers in the Way. By H. F. B. Mackaye. New York: Macmillan, 1934, 
PP. 207. $1.75. 


More biographical addresses by the Rector of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 
London, covering the whole gamut of Christian history from Gaius and Demas 
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in the first century to Hurrell Froude and Bishop John Coleridge Patteson in 
the nineteenth. The final address “A Hundred Years in Margaret Street” 
is of more than local interest. 


A Christian Year. By George P. Hedley. Macmillan, 1934, pp. x + 254. 
$2.00. 


Dr. Hedley is not a Churchman, but he is a Christian scholar of distinction 
and in this book has made a very helpful contribution to the audience he has in 
mind, viz. “active parish ministers and thoughtful laymen who are anxious to 
discover for themselves the living meanings which survive in historic symbols.” 

He includes meditations for the major festivals and saints’ days, a few on 
certain Trinity Sundays, besides five, covering Mother’s Day, Independence 
Day, Labor Day, Armistice Day, and Thanksgiving Day. 

The total number is fifty-two. The quotations from the New Testament are 
in the words of The Riverside New Testament, translated by Dr. Wm. G. 
Ballantine. 

The meditations are brief, and of a devotional tone; they reflect an up-to-date 
scholarship and a sane vigorous Christian spirit. G. Cc. S. 


Does God Guide Us. By W. E. Sangster. Abingdon Press, 1934, pp. 147. 
$1.00. 


The Buchmanites have made “guidance” one of their key words and to 
many have seemed to simplify the whole subject of divine guidance by sub- 
stituting for thought certain puerile methods by which guidance is supposed to 
be assured. 

This little book written by one of the able young ministers of the Methodist 
Church is thoughtful, practical, sensible, and well written. He has faced the 
problems involved and found the answers to them in terms of the Christian 
faith and experience. 

God speaks to us in divers manners—through circumstances, through the 
reason, through the Bible, through the Christian Church. 

I commend this book to the clergy who will find in it rich material for 
courses of sermons and devotional address. I commend it to the laity who 
will find it free from jargon, plain and sensible and interesting and helpful. 

G. C. S. 


The Story of Christmas. By R. J. Campbell. Macmillan, 1934, pp. x + 288. 
$3.00. 


Dr. Campbell, who is now Canon Residentiary and Chancellor of Chichester 
Cathedral has gathered together a mass of charmingly beautiful material to 
illustrate the history of Christmas both in ancient times and in modern. Many 
of the customs surrounding the festival are here described, and the book is 
beautifully illustrated with appropriate pictures by the old masters. The volume 
even contains a nativity play (by Hindu students) and several carols and 
Christmas verse old and new. 
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It is just the kind of a book to bury oneself in a fortnight before Christmas, 
while the Christmas sermon is still in process and one must be thinking about 
the address at the children’s carol service and other similar obligations. 


Jesus and Human Personality. By Abbott Edward Day. New York: The 

Abingdon Press, 1934, pp. 270. $2.00. 

These are the Lyman Beecher Lectures on preaching for the current year. 
and their freshness and vigor place them among the best on that Foundation. 

Dr. Day is convinced that the task of the preacher today is to assist in re- 
building human personality, and he is equally certain that Our Lord visualized 
the task that faced Him in His day as the same. Consequently the lectures 
proceed with clarity and force to analyze human personality, particularly as 
to its needs; show how the Christian Gospel, as proclaimed by Jesus, meets 
these needs ; and then how the preacher of today can follow his Master’s method. 
The closing chapter which insists that to the preacher himself Jesus must be a 
‘living fascinating reality’ is most inspiring and furnishes a fitting climax to 
the lectures. Dr. Day has placed every preacher in debt to him for a most 
vigorous and forceful re-interpretation of the work of Jesus as a preacher and 


molder of men. F. A. M. 


That Strange Man Upon His Cross. By Richard Roberts. New York: 

Abingdon, 1934, pp. 139. $1.25. 

Convinced that it is not what Jesus said or did that is the secret of His 
power but what He was, the author of these lectures seeks to interpret His 
life from that view-point. Pointing out that His teaching was practically 
silenced and that His work was largely frustrated, Dr. Roberts argues that 
the Cross was not only logically but also spiritually necessary. The whole 
book forms an excellent and beautifully written study on Jesus’ personality, 
and no matter what the readers theological opinion may be, it cannot but 
prove helpful. F. A. M. 


Taking a City. By Douglas Horton. New York: Harpers, 1934, pp. 116. 
$1.00. 
This is the twenty-sixth volume in Harper’s “ Monthly Pulpit ” and contains 
ten characteristically beautiful, vigorous, earnestly religious sermons by the 
minister of the United Church of Hyde Park, Chicago. 


Outlines of Teaching Sermons for a Third Year. Ed. by C. E. Hudson. 
New York: Macmillan, 1934, pp. 75. $1.50. 
The sermons outlined in this volume deal with the nature of man, the Re- 
deemer, the Church, and the life of prayer. 


ar Parish Priest as Preacher. By E. F. Odling. Morehouse, 1934, pp. 61. 


A little book on preaching, not very inspiring and with its value largely 
limited to beginners. F. A. M. 
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Pastoral Theology 


The Quest for God Through Worship. Ed. by Philip Henry Lotz. St. Louis: 
The Bethany Press, 1934, pp. 256. $1.50. 


The compiler has prepared this book especially for the worship of Church 
Schools and young people’s groups, especially in those churches which have no 
liturgical tradition. For this purpose it is very helpful and suggestive, par- 
ticularly in that it unites the worship of each period around a common theme. 
Those who have been brought up in an atmosphere of ordered worship will 
not find the book so usable, but its suggestions as to appropriate music and as 
to how to strike a central definite note in each service should prove effective. 

F. A. MCE, 


Modern Man’s Worship. By Bernard Eugene Meland. New York: Harpers, 

1034, pp. xxi + 317. $2.50. 

The subtitle of this book is “ A Search for Reality in Religion.” The author, 
who is Professor of Religion and Philosophy at Central College, Fayette, 
Missouri, makes a study of the recovery of worship in the Protestant Churches 
of the present day. He is interested in the psychology and philosophy lying 
behind it. The movement which he studies is definitely in the direction of a 
sacramental view of life—the only philosophy which is really compatible with 
the practice of objective worship—that is, worship not as an effort toward 
private or mutual edification but addressed to a real God outside us and wholly 
independent of our moods, attitudes and aspirations. The author regards the 
mystical attitude as’ “the supremely significant form of religious response.” 
This is quite true, and it by no means follows, as some writers have supposed, 
that mysticism does away with the objective reality of worship. Quite the 
contrary! Mysticism has always flourished most vigorously at the heart of 
religions which made much of objective worship. 

It is a pity liturgical study among Anglicans is so almost exclusively limited 
to literary and historical aspects. We have something to learn from writers 
like Meland who stress the psychological. 


Latin in Church. By F. Brittain. Cambridge University Press; New York: 

Macmillan, 1934, pp. 70. $1.25. 

The Italian pronunciation of Latin was, it seems, introduced into England 
by Anglican converts to Rome in the 19th century. This ‘Chees and Chaws’ 
pronunciation, as the hereditary Roman Catholics nicknamed it, Mr. Brittain 
would replace by the English pronunciation of consonants and a modified Con- 
tinental pronunciation of vowels. He makes his plea in a most amusing book: 
those super-catholics who live, 

‘As if their whole vocation 

Were endless imitation,’ 
and whose zeal for things Roman outruns their knowledge with such comic 
results, evidently afford him constant delight. A. H. F. 


